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Education and Economics 


R. L. Coorey, Director of Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and President of the 
American Vocational Association 


will enable the young people of a community to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship is the aim of the vocational school of today. 

Vocational Education is a movement putting special 
emphasis upon occupational training, but guarding and 
serving essential cultural needs of the individual during 
youthful formative years and especially during those 
years of initial experience in employment. 

Occupational training must be the core of our school 
work. Our organization must be so planned that health. 
character, the ability to live—the development of a 
richer and better life are served and promoted all dur- 
ing the periods our students are with us in the Part- 
Time School. 

The school must definitely concern itself, as one of 
its major interests, with becoming a guiding factor in 
the lives of our young people by helping them to deter- 
mine upon a desirable plan of life. 

The Part-Time School affords a splendid opportunity 
to build important lessons in the feld of cultural life 
arcund the “practical” core program of occupational 
training. A Part-Time educational program challenges 
the best thought and imagination of our people. 

Honesty, industry and culture insuring better lives 
are as valuable economically as the ability to perform 
technical operations. What good is it to develop the 
most competent locksmith if he ultimately uses his skill 
to pick a lock instead of make one? The economic 
value of that element in the training of our young peo- 
ple which determines that they shall be honest is 
greater than the economic value of merely the skill they 
may acquire and use. 

The aim of education is to develop a higher and 
happier home, family and community life. We want to 
preduce family life enjoying a high standard of living. 
Ve must not only be able to produce automobiles. We 
must produce a people who can use the automobile 
safely, considerately and decently. 

It is the quality, skill and desire built into the peo- 
ple by education which makes a nation rich or poor. 
Races and nations that make an effort to educate the 
masses are the ones which make the most progress. 

Mass production means we must have consumption 
by the masses. The net business in this country cannot 
develop beyond the supply of the needs and desires 
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which enter into the standard of living of the people 
making up our population. 

The ability of our people to purchase the things which 
enter into their private and collective standards of liv- 
ing must always be the limiting factor on the volume of 
business in this country. Goods exported in foreign 
trade from our country can be paid for only in goods 
and services taken in exchange, brought back to our 
own country and sold to our own people. 

We must develop the sort of people who will desire 
intelligently, who can serve well enough to earn well 
enough to buy the things our productive forces are mak- 
ing available. 

We have employed in the United States approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 young people between 14 and 18 years 
of age. 

If the initial experience of these young persons in em- 
ployment could be made educational in its effect, in- 
stead of solely a matter of laboring for wages, we could 
reasonably expect they could be placed upon a two hun- 
dred dollar a year higher economic plane through the 
casuing ten, twenty, or thirty years of their life ex- 
pectancy. 

This is obvious to ail who know the effect of edu- 
cation in the creation of wealth. It would mean an 
added purchasing power during their adult life of $500,- 
000,000 per year. In a quarter of a century this move- 
ment would affect six groups which would mean 75 
billions of dollars added to the purchasing power of our 
country. 

Why should we be primarily interested in developing 
foreign markets when we have right at home an oppor- 
tunity by proper educational methods to make such a 
tremendous contribution to our domestic market? 

We shall suffer the consequences of a restricted do- 
mestic market if we continue, as we have been doing in 
the past, to kill off our prospective customers during the 
period our young people are passing from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age. Lack of foresight will cost us 
more than it will cost us to provide proper schooling and 
superivision for our youths while they are in their ini- 
tial employment. 

Learning while earning is the one method that ever 
has or ever will furnish the training essential to the 
bulk of our people entering trade, cofnmerce, or in- 
Continued on page thirty-two 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION 


December 13, 14, 15, 1928 


CuarLes F. BaAuper, Chairman, Convention Management 
Committee 


Philadelphia’s plans for the convention are progres- 
sing. While we cannot hope to exceed the admirable 
spirit of hospitality that k2s prevailed at each of the 
recent gatherings, we are anticip-ting for next Decem- 
ber the greatest convention in point oi attendance in the 
history of the national societies for vocational educa- 
tion. Just now we are concentrating upon securing the 
interest and active participation of industrial leaders of 
this section of the country. We have adopted as the 
theme of the convention “Education and Industry in 
Co-operation.” 

The support of Philadelphia industrial men has been 
most gratifying. The larger groups of employers in the 
fields with which the local schools have been co-operat- 
ing, such as the Metal Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Builders’ Exchange and Employers’ Association, and 
the Philadelphia Typothetae, have already assured the 
pledges of enough of their members to provide for the 
financial success of the convention. All contributors 
are being enrolled in the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania Vocational Association, and 
will thus add to the strength of these societies as in- 
dustrialists interested in education. 

The sessions of the Convention proper will begin on 
Thursday afternoon, December 13, with sectional meet- 
ings. The first general session will occur on Thursday 
evening. On Friday, the 14th, sectional meetings will 
be held in the morning and a general session in the 
afternoon. The banquet and dance are arranged for Fri- 
day evening. Saturday morning will be devoted to the 
various sections. 

Visits to the schools are planned for Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, December 12, and Thursday morn- 
ing, the 13th. Senior and junior high schools, including 
new structures opened recently with modern facilities 
for home economics, commercial courses, industrial arts 
and trade education; continuation and _ vocational 
schools, providing for general part-time pupils, part- 
time apprentice classes, and unit-trade instruction for 
boys and girls; special schools for children handicapped 
in various ways, with a variety of prevocational shop- 
work accommodations; and evening high schools with 
their varied trade extension courses, will hold open 
house for the delegates. 


Continued on page four 


“TO BRIGHTER 
PROSPECTS BORN” 


R. L. Coorey, Pres:dent American Vocational Assoc .ztion 





I have recently visited points north, south, east and 
west in this country. It is encouraging for the President 
of the American Vocational Association to observe the 
growing interest in and enthusiasm for the work which 
this association represents. 

My personal observations based upon conversation 
and much correspondence leads me to believe that the 
meeting at Philadelphia wiil be one of the most largely 
attended, most enthusiastic and profitable meetings that 
the association has ever held. 

Many people who have, parrot like, repeated the in- 
dictment oi our school system so frequently heard, that 
we are preparing people for the whiie-collared jobs 
cnly, are now beginning to ask—What have we done 
for the fellow in the woolen shirt out in the works?” 

They are also seeing clearly those thousands not in 
the high schools, not in the elementary schools, not in 
college but, nevertheless, of an age where much can be 
aone with them. They see a great opportunity to put 
system, order, and sequence into the working experi- 
ences of these young people. They see a chance to pro- 
mote definite vocational ends and at the same time 
keep the boys and girls growing in their social and cul- 
tural interests. This is a job which challenges the best 
efforts of all people who believe in education. 

The cause is winning support all over the country. 
The tremendous economic consequences which can only 
come from such a policy is more and more being seen 
and appreciated. The interdependence in which people 
live and the fact that no considerable group anywhere 
can be neglected without the result being felt in remote 
parts of the country is coming to be known, believed, 
and acted upon. 

A symptom of the gout may manifest itself in the 
big toe and the so-called practical people may insist 
that the toe shall be poulticed. We know now that some 
of the most stubborn and painful symptoms are pro- 
duced by the neglect of causes apparently remote. 

The whole public movement for vocational educa- 
tion is gaining great support from those who see that 
for certain industries to work out excellent plans for 
themselves is not sufficient. If any industry has thor- 
oughly attended to its problem for itself, it may still 
be, in a measure, beggared through the fact that other 
industries upon which it depends for livelihood have 
failed to do their part. 

The trend of the times is our way. While much re- 
mains to be done, there exists in the situation everything 
to encourage people engaged in the educational work 
which the American Vocational Association sponsors. 
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Beginnings of Vocational Education 
in Massachusetts 


R. O. SMALL, Director, Division of Vocational Education 


HE nature of Massachusetts’ economic interests 

makes it natural that appreciation of the prob- 

lems of training for industry should have arisen 
very early in this state. As in most phases of educa- 
tional pioneering, the earliest experiments were under 
private auspices and arose from very divergent con- 
ceptions of the need. As early as 1814, a semi-charitable 
school for the purpose of inducting orphans and other 
boys into the skilled trades was established in Boston; 
and after 114 years of existence is still operating under 
the name of “Farm and Trades School,” at Thompson’s 
Island, Boston Harbor. The specialized needs of a 
highly localized industry, forced to the front by the in- 
troduction of machine methods and the decline of 
apprenticeship resulted in the establishment of the 
Waltham Horological Institute, giving courses in every 
branch of watchmaking, and also in opthalmology and 
engraving. 

No doubt other sporadic attempts towards trade 
training were begun, some of which survive in name 
only, and others not at all. Public interest in vocational 
education did not lag behind realization of the need. 
On the contrary, it resulted in 1872 in the passage of a 
law which authorized any town or city to establish and 
maintain free industrial schools. The only city which 
ever availed itself of this permissive legislation was 
Springfield, which in 1898 opened an evening school of 
trades giving instruction, of what would now be termed 
Trade Extension nature, in toolmaking, plumbing, pat- 
ternmaking, and electricity. 

Two years previously an imperfect realization of the 
needs of Massachusetts’ industries had placed upon the 
statute books a law requiring, in all towns of ten thou- 
sand or more population, the establishment of free eve- 
ning drawing schools to give work in industrial and 
mechanical drawing. Some of these schools, particularly 
the one established in Boston, became important not 
only through the actual work which they did but also 
through their effect in pointing the way to real indus- 
trial education. 

Other private institutions meanwhile were laying 
foundations for the work. North End Union, Boston, 
established evening plumbing classes in 1894, and print- 
ing classes in 1900. In 1904 the printing instruction was 
put on the basis of a day school with definite appren- 
ticeship arrangements with the employed printers of 
Boston. It is interesting to note the statement of the 
school hours as being “identical with those of the reg- 
ular work shop, from 7:40 a. m. to 5:45 p. m., except 
Saturday afternoon.” This was indeed a foreshadowing 
of the principle now generally recognized, that the trade 
school in its time schedule should emulate the industrial 
plant rather than the high school. North End Union is 
frequently, and probably justly, referred to as the first 
real trade school in New England. Its work was taken 
over some years ago by Wentworth Institute, where it is 
still carried on. 

The distinction between trade extension education for 
persons already employed, and trade preparatory training 
was apparently realized from the very first. The Massa- 





chusetts Charitable Mechanics Association of Boston in 
1909 opened trade extension courses in five different 
occupations. The North Bennett Street Industrial 
School, also of Boston, had in 1897 started a trade ex- 
tension course in architectural and sculptural modeling 
for persons employed in the masonry, plastering, and 
woodworking trades. This school, still in existence, has 
an earlier history dating back to 1881. Its day courses, 
however, probably border more closely on the manual 
training field than on what is now considered true in- 
dustrial training. 

The Trade School for Girls in Boston was opened in 
1904 to give trade preparatory training in dressmaking, 
millinery, and power machine operating. These courses 
were of very definitely occupational nature. This school, 
initiated and originally supported by a private organiza- 
tion, has since developed into the Boston Trade School 
for Girls, a part of the city’s state-aided vocational 
program. 

Wentworth Institute was opened in September, 1911. 
Its purpose is to train young men for efficient service in 
skilied trades. The instruction is designed “to cultivate 
intelligence as well as manual skill and dexterity.” Its 
aim is to increase the average standard of skill and in- 
telligence in the trades and occupations for which such 
courses are established. The day courses are of two 
types; first, short one year courses of apprenticeship 
grade for persons who wish to become skilled workmen; 
and second, longer and more thorough courses for those 
who already have some practical experience or train- 
ing, and who wish later to become superior workmen, 
master mechanics, or foremen. The evening courses are 
intended for young men already employed in trades and 
industries and are planned to increase efficiency in 
present occupations or to aid in securing promotions. 

Franklin Union, a Technical Institute, was established 
in 1908. It owes its establishment to Benjamin Franklin 
through a bequest, a portion of which was to be ex- 
pended for “public works which might be judged of 
most general utility to the inhabitants of Boston.” It 
was decided that an Industrial School and Technical In- 
stitute was the public work of most general utility. The 
day courses are intended to train men for supervisory 
positions in productive industry. They aim to prepare 
young men to fit readily into the present complex in- 
dustrial and manufacturing world provided with a train- 
ing strong in the fundamental principles underlying 
modern communicatien and manufacture. The evening 
classes are intended to further train men and women, 
already employed, by supplying the necessary technical, 
industrial, or engineering knowledge to supplement their 
daily work and thereby increase their efficiency and 
earning power 

The real Magna Carta of vocational education in this 
state is the report, in 1906, of the Commission on In- 
dustrial and Technical Education, appointed by Gov- 
ernor William L. Douglas in the preceding year. This 
Commission made an extensive study of juvenile em- 
ployment and industry, and found a healthy majority 
sentiment among manufacturers in favor of specific 
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vocational training. In spite of the brief time at its 
disposal, the Commission succeeded in gaining a very 
clear vision of what trade education should be. Its 
report takes a decided stand against the confusion of 
technical and vocational education. Real vocational 
education, this report says, “must take the child at 
fourteen and not wait for him to graduate; it must give 
him academic work more closely related to the specific 
industry; and it must not attempt to give him all of 
the academic work that is at present given in the reg- 
ular high school, and shop work besides.” 

In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Douglas Commission, the Commission on Industrial 
Education was authorized by legislative enactment and 
appointed in 1906. This body was given power to con- 
tinue the investigations begun by its predecessor; to 
stimulate by conferences and lectures the rising tide of 
interest in industrial training; and to initiate and estab- 
lish vocational schools ‘with the co-operation and con- 
sent of local authorities.” The activities of the Com- 
mission followed definitely the lines laid down for it in 
its authorization. 

During its life of three years the Commission on In- 
dustrial Education assisted in the establishment of 
eleven evening trade extension schools in as many dif- 
ferent cities. Beverly and Cambridge were the first two 
cities to open courses under the Commission’s authori- 
zation in October, 1907; with New Bedford, Taunton, 
and Waltham only a few weeks behind them. In the fall 
of 1908 the town of Montague and the city of North- 
ampton divided the honor of opening the first state 
aided vocational day schools. Each of these schools had 
three courses: Agriculture, carpentry, and domestic sci- 
ence. The school at Northampton is thus the oldest 
state-aided day vocational school now in existence in 
Massachusetts. 

On July 1, 1909, the work of the Commission was 
taken over by the Massachusétts Board of Education. 
Dr. David Snedden, of Columbia University, became 
Commissioner of Education; and Dr. Charles A. Pros- 
ser, Director, Dunwoody Institute, was shortly after- 
wards appointed Deputy Commissioner in charge of 
vocational education. Under these men the Massachu- 
setts system of vocational training took on rapidly the 
definite form and actuating principles which it still 
carries. The seven day vocational schools and ten eve- 
ning vocational schools which came into the system at 
that time compare with the fifty-seven day schools, 
sixty-one evening schools, and forty-six continuation 
schools now in existence. 

In 1910 Dr. Rufus W. Stimson became an agent of 
the department, and his organizing ability crystalized 
the methods which have since proved successful in the 
agricultural schools and departments of the state and 
country. A year later Mr. Charles R. Allen joined the 
staff as agent in charge of industrial education. 

In the early annual reports on vocational education, 
an insistence was made upon the trade or occupational 
proficiency of vocational teachers; upon the employ- 
ment of half or more ot the pupils’ time in manipulative 
and productive shop work; and upon the adherence to 
the hours of industry rather than to the hours of school. 

By 1914 a definite program of teacher-training had 
been initiated; and in the school year 1914-15 teacher- 
training classes for trade men were conducted in five 
cities of Massachusetts. This program for the training 
of teachers has been continued with only minor modifi- 
cations down to the present, and has been a model for 
teacher-training programs in other states. The profes- 
sional improvement of teachers already in service re- 


ceived attention from the state department at the same 
time. 

The act of 1906 (Chap. 505) creating the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education, foresaw a field for part- 
time training for employed minors between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. In 1913 this culminated, after 
an investigation by Dr. Snedden and special agent M. 
W. Murray, in legislation permitting cities to establish 
permissive-mandatory continuation schools (Chap. 805, 
Acts of 1913). The city of Boston was alone in estab- 
lishing such a school; but in 1919 the general com- 
pulsory continuation school law (Chap. 311, Gen. Acts 
1919) was placed upon the statute books of the Com- 
monwealth, and the state-wide policy of compulsory 
continuation school training opened in 1920 with fifty 
schools. ; 

Vocational education has come through a complete 
cycle of economic and educational adjustments since 
1906. Some few schools have fallen by the wayside; but 
in general a consistent progress, a clearer definition of 
standards, and an adaptability to shifting conditions 
has been shown from year to year. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION 


Continued from page two 

Tours of the city and vicinity are scheduled for Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 15. The many points of 
historical interest, the great Delaware River Bridge, the 
harbor, the Navy Yard, Valley Forge, will be available 
to our guests. 

Convention headquarters will be at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, 9th and Chestnut Streets. Unexcelled 
facilities have been extended by the hotel for commer- 
cial exhibit space and for meeting places. A rate of 
$7.00 for two persons has been set for 600 rooms, each 
with twin or double beds and bath. Reservations should 
be made direct to the hotel as early as possible. An- 
nouncements of other hotels in the vicinity of the head- 
quarters will be made later. 

Delegates from the West might well stop off for a 
day at Pittsburgh to view the schools; those from the 
South will find interesting vocational schools in Balti- 
more; visitors from the North and Northwest may de- 
sire to see the vocational work in New York State and 
New Jersey. At any rate, we hope our guests will arrive 
in Philadelphia not later than Wednesday noon, Decem- 
ber 12, prepared for a busy time the rest of the week. 


THE EXHIBITS 





AT PHILADELPHIA . 


In anticipation of the keen interest in the Philadelphia 
meeting the entire mezzanine gallery and the Betsy Ross 
Room adjoining, has been set aside for the purposes of 
the exhibit of tools, supplies, books and machines de- 
voted to every phase of vocational education. 

This space has been divided into fifty-eight booths 
and will be filled with the products of nationally known 
firms specializing in the vocational field. Reservations 
have already been made by many of the firms who have 
exhibited at all of the previous conventions held by this 
association and its parent societies. 

Visitors to the convention will do well to spend a con- 
siderable portion of time in visiting the booths and mak- 
ing careful inspection of all the newest ideas in the way 
of equipment and supplies for vocational education. 

L. W. WAHLstRoM, Manager of Exhibits, 
330 Webster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Afthliated State Associations 


Z. M. Smitu, Secretary American Vocational Association 


HE cause of vocational education in this country 

will be stabilized and greatly strengthened if there 

is in existence in each state a state-wide organiza- 
tion representative of all the vocational education in- 
terests of the state. As teachers, supervisors and 
administrators of vocational education, we must realize 
that it is absolutely essential to be united in our efforts 
to promote the cause of vocational education. Not only 
must we have a strong national organization which has 
the hearty support of all vocational groups throughout 
the entire country, but we must have within each state 
a strong, well-knit organization that is in a position to 
function effectively in strengthening the state program 
for vocational education. 

The American Vocational Association, in planning for 
a system of Affiliated Associations, had very definitely 
in mind the building of strong, effective forces within 
the states. In those states where State Associations for 
Vocational Education have been formed and affiliated 
with the American Vocational Association there has 
been created a force of inestimable value to the voca- 
tional education movement. 

What is an Affiliated Association? It is an organiza- 
tion of ind:v.duals engaged in, or interested in vocational 
education, who are united in an organization whose chief 
purpose is the promotion of the cause of vocational edu- 
cation. This organization is definitely and actively af- 
filiated with the American Vocational Association by 
means of a membership fee plan which decreases the 
cost for joining the American Vocational Association 
and at the same time builds up financial support for the 
local State Association. To be specific, it costs $3.00 
for individual membership in the American Vocational 
Association. Most affiliated associations charge a mem- 
bership fee of only $2.00 and this fee gives membership 
in both the local State Association and the American 
Vocational Association, $1.00 of this amount going into 
the treasury of the State Association and the other $1.00 
into the American Vocational Association treasury. 

Branch Associations 

Branch Associations within a state may affiliate with 
the American Vocational Association. In states that 
have a state-wide organization affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, branch organizations will 
apply through such state organization for affiliation 
with the American Vocational Association. In states 
that have no affiliated state-wide organization, branch 
associations may apply direct to the American Voca- 
tional Association for affiliation. 

Plan of Procedure to Be followed by State and 
Branch Associations in Making Application 
for Affiliating with the American 
Vocational Association 
A—PURPOSES 

1. To encourage a greater interest in the national 
vocational education movement through membership in 
the American Vocational Association. 

2. To stimulate interest in state and local vocational 
education movements by encouraging state and branch 
organizations. 


Continued on page thirty-two 


TYPOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


In the typographic contest conducted by the News Bul- 
letin of the American Vocational Association, which closed 
on May 1, 1928, thirty-four specimens were received. All 
vocational ; rinting pupils in the United States and Canada 
were invited to enter the contest. 

Aithough the rules of the contest specified a title page, 
a large number of students in printing classes submitted 
specimens of cover pages. The judges of the contest, Mr. 
John H. Chambers, Director, Bureau of Education, Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Indianapolis, Indiana; Mr. 
Fred J. Hartman, Director, Department of Education, 
United Typothetae of America, Chicago, Illinois; Mr. Frank 
K. Phillips, Manager, Education Department, American 
Type Founders Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, de- 
cided to award two sets of prizes, one for a title page and 
one for a cover page. The following were winners in their 
respective classes: 

Title Page 
ALEX NEVULIS, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
LESTER BARBER, Wilmington Trade School, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
JOHN KUHLER, Bushwick Trade School, 400 Irving Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Cover Page 
*EDWARD SOKALSKI, Chicago School of Printing, 1230 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
EDW. S. SMITH, Frank Wiggins Trade School, Venice Boule- 
vard and Olive Street, Los Angeles, California. 
JOSEPH SCIALABBA, Boardman Trade School, 95 Broadway, 
New Haven, Connecticut. , 

In addition to the prize winners the judges decided to 
list in each class those deserving of honorable mention 
These are as follows: 

HONORABLE MENTION 
Title Page 

JAMES A. GAHAN, Montreal Technical School, 70 Sherbrooke 
Street, West, Montreal, Canada. 

LEO DELANEY, New Jersey State Prison Print Shop, Drawer 
N., Trenton, New Jersey. 

ROY SPADE, Wm. Nottingham High School, Syracuse, New 
York. 

SIDNEY KOWNLOFYF, Central Printing Trades Continuation 

School, 240 W. 40th Street, New York, New York. 

NEAL VAN OEVEREN, Vocational and Technical High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
MERVIN McCOY, Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
BENJ. CUMMINS, Wm. Nottingham, Jr., High School, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 
Cover Page 
GEORGE SWEET, Empire State School of Printing, 311 East 

Seneca St., Ithaca, New York. : ’ 

HENRY T. KESSLER, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

ALFRED BONNEMA, New Jersey State Print Shop, Drawer N, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

ROBERT ANDERSON, Senior High School, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

ANTHONY SLIWKOWSKI, Wilmington Trade School, Wilming- 
ton. Delaware. ‘ 
ANTHONY PELLITERI, Central High School, Akron, Ohio. 
BENNIE PICTON, Richmond Union High School, Richmond, 

California. 

As the committee in charge of the contest have only the 
school addresses of the contestants, prizes will not be 
awarded the winners until after the first of September, when 
the schools reopen for the new semester. 

Nearly all of the specimens submitted in the contest were 
above the ordinary and the judges report having had a hard 
time in selecting winners. 

The prize-winning specimens will be reproduced in the 
Vocational News Bulletin. If space permits it is probable 
that the specimens receiving honorable mention will also be 
reproduced in some future edition of the Vocational News 
Bulletin. 

Judged by the entries received printing is being success- 
fully taught in the public schools of the country. 

*The cover page for this number of the News Bulletin is the 
winning entry in the typographic contest. 
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Cooperation With State Agricultural Organizations 


H. O. Sampson, Supervisor of Agricultural Education for New Jersey 








among farmers and should, therefore, it seems to 
me, practice co-operation with all agricultural or- 
ganizations in the state. We, in New Jersey, have 
learned by experience that it pays to work co-opera- 
tively with such organizations as the College of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Extension Division, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State Grange, State Farm Bureau, 
State Poultry Association, State Horticultural Society, 
and the various dairy cattle breed associations. 
When I came to New Jersey ten years ago, I found 
a distinct lack of co-operation with these organizations. 
Vocational agriculture had been in operation on a state 


\ J OCATIONAL agriculture folks teach co-operation 








Mr. R. G. Connelly, Specialist in Dairying of the Ex- 
tension Division of the New Jersey College of Agri- 


culture, training boys for the dairy judging team that basis for four years. Most of the organizations knew 
will represent New Jersey at the vocational boys very little about our work, but one, the State Agricul- 
judging contest at the National Dairy Show this fall. tural Extension Division, knew it as a “thorn in the 
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The field secretary of the New Jersey Guernsey Breeders Association staged a Guernsey Field Day for our voca- 

tional agriculture boys last fall. In the picture, Richard G. Harwood, of Southboro, Massachusetts, is explaining 

the points of a specimen Guernsey cow. This field day was held at Wendmere Farm, owned by A. C. Wadley, who 
not only gave the boys the run of the place, but furnished lunch for some three hundred of them. 
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flesh.” In fact, there was a real fight in progress be- 
tween the two agencies. Mr. A. K. Getman, who was 
State Supervisor of Agriculture in New Jersey for one 
year previous.to my coming, had ironed out many of 
the difficulties, but there were still some to keep us 
occupied. State Director W. A. O'Leary and I talked 
matters over and decided that a frank discussion of 
apparent difficulties with the Extension Division was 
needed. Accordingly, we called a conference and found 
that getting together and talking matters over was the 
right way to proceed. We formulated agreements about 
club work, county agent work, all-day and evening 
agriculture classes, and although there have been minor 
difficulties to adjust from time to time, we have had, 
since then, the most cordial and helpful relationship 
with the Extension Division. 

Realizing that there were other agencies in the state 
that could help our program and that we could help, 
we made it a point to meet those in charge of the various 
lines of work and explain our work and ‘have them tell 
us of their plans. 

Today we find ourselves enjoying the most cordial 
relations with all the agricultural organizations in the 
state. We help them and they help us. A few examples 
may be of interest to vocational agriculture workers 
in other states. Our teachers direct boys to the College 
of Agriculture; they help the county club agents with 
their work; they conduct agricultural tours, co-operate 
at county fairs, test seed corn and soil and dairy herds, 
and do many other services for the county agricultural 


agents; they ttelp the State Department of Agriculture 
with its many problems; they act as officers of the 
Grange; they help the Farm Bureau in membership 
drives; they help the State Poultry Association and the 
State Horticultural Society at their annual meetings by 
staging exhibits and taking places on programs; they 
spread the advantages of pure-bred livestock for the 
breed associations. 

On the other side, the various agricultural agencies 
help us in our work of teaching vocational agriculture. 








The New Jersey College of Agriculture is always 
ready to furnish equipment for instructional purposes 
to the teachers of agriculture. 


The State College of Agriculture including, of course, 

the Extension Division, annually entertains boys from 

all parts of the state who compete in our state judging 
Continued on page nine 


























A group of New Jersey vocational agriculture boys in one of the apple-packing contests held on an agricultural 

train run through the state this summer. This train was operated cooperatively by the State Department of Ag 

riculture, the State College of Agriculture, the Reading Radroad and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. The 

State Department of Agriculture furnished an experienced apple packer to conduct each contest; the railroads fur 
nished the prizes that were given to the winners. 
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The Effectiveness of the Vocational Agriculture 
Course in the Pendleton (Indiana) 
Community 


F. S. Miner, Superintendent of Schcols, Pendleton, Indiana 


what percentage of the graduates from the voca- 

tional agriculture course really entered farming as 
a life-career. We further wished to see “what” the other 
graduates were doing, ‘f they were in related industries 
or in some entirely different work. In short, we wished 
to find out the functiening power of the vocational 
agriculture work in the Pendleton High School. Finally, 
we wished to determine the effectiveness of the voca- 
tional agriculture cource. 

Pendleton has had a vocational agriculture depart- 
ment since 1914. The department was started before 
the Smith-Hughes law of 1917. During this time there 

ave been five vocational agriculture teachers. Pendle- 

ton \.as one of the first high schools in the state to en- 
joy the ‘ate Aid program as outlined by the Smith- 
Hughes bil!. 

This study includes all graduates from the year 1919. 
During this period of time forty-one boys and one girl 
have been graduated from the Pendleton High School 
who took the four-year vocational agriculture course. 
There have been many other pupils who have been 
enrolled in this course but have been compelled to drop 
out, due to economic necessity, lack of interest and 
other reasons which contribute to the mortality of high 
school pupils. 

Pendleton is situated in a strictly agricultural com- 
munity. During the past five years many of the boys 
in the agriculture course have dropped out of school to 
go to work. Delco-Remy at Anderson has a strong pull 
upon the citizenry of Pendleton and community. It will 
be noted that almost 17% of the graduates in the last 
few years are now employed at Remy’s in some ca- 
pacity. 

In so far as possible, each graduate since 1919 has 
been accounted for. It is of interest to note that four- 
teen (14) fields of endeavor are represented, viz.: 
farming, factory worker, Agricultural College, druggist, 
electrician, banking, barber, teacher, P. O. Clerk, truck- 
ing, milk route, construction worker, mechanical engi- 
neering, school of medicine. 

One feature found in the list of graduates is a young 
lady in the class of 1921. She was probably interested 
in this course because her father is a widely known 
breeder of dual purpose Shorthorn Cattle. She has her 
own herd and is an expert judge. Recently she was 
married. 

It is noticed that one graduate is pursuing a me- 
chanical engineering course and still another is started 
on a medical course. This perhaps is not unusual, since 
there are fourteen fields of endeavor listed. 

Fifteen of the graduates are farming, co-operating 
with the father. In many cases the boy is assuming the 
lead. Three are specializing, two in poultry and one in 
hogs. Twelve have attended college one year or more. 
This is 28.5% as compared to about 35% of the entire 
group. One graduate has completed the course in agri- 
culture at Purdue and at the present time holds a 


Te study was made to determine if possible just 


scholarship at Ames. He is working on his A. M. de- 
gree which he will receive in June. 

The class of 1922 made an enviable record in judg- 
ing. They won the state contest at the State Fair and 
later represented Indiana at the national contest at Chi- 
cago. The boys of the vocational agriculture course 
have always stood high in the judging contests. 

The scholarship of this group has been about average, 
i. e., when compared with the academic pupils. There 
have been some outstanding pupils in the vocational 
group. 

Ten of the group have taken advantage of short 
courses, evening schools, etc., to increase their knowl- 
edge. These boys wished to gain more information rela- 
tive to various phases of agriculture. This work, some 
of it, has been given locally through the medium of the 
night school. Pendleton has had some very creditable 
night schools. Not long since these night schools were 
“written-up” in the Country Gentleman. 

The project work of these boys has been very good. 
During the summer many of them have carried on 
their projects at a very good profit. I know of one lad 
who “cleared” over $500 for his summer’s work. This 
work has included projects in the swine, dairy, beef, 
tomato, corn, lamb, potato, poultry, garden, and soy 
bean enterprises. The results are exhibited each fall. 

The cost of instructing this vocational group has 
varied from $1800 to $2400 per year. Of this amount 
¥3 (one third) has been reimbursed so that the actual 
cost has been from $1200 to $1800. This cost is not 
high in comparison to some of the academic teachers. 
Then, too, the vocational teacher is on the job twelve 
months in the year and much good is done by him dur- 
ing the summer carrying on the projects of various 
kinds and consulting and directing farmers of the com- 
munity. We have farmers who come to our school from 
adjoining townships, seeking advice relative to certain 
farm problems. Farmers have brought corn a distance 
of ten miles and more to have it tested. 

A few years ago very few good herds of cattle were 
to be found in this community. Now we find several. 
There have been some long-time breeders in the com- 
munity and these have carried on. However, the voca- 
tional work in the school has helped to establish some 
very creditable dairy herds. 

More interest has been taken in growing better corn. 
Not only is better corn being grown, but the yield has 
been increased materially. Poultry has received a new 
impetus. There are several fine flocks in the vicinity. 

Last fall a demonstration was held on one of the 
farms pertaining to treatment of soil and the growing 
of soy beans. 

Feeding problems have been discussed and studied at 
the evening schools as well as in the day school. 

Marketing has received its share of notice. 

We feel safe in. saying that the vocational agriculture 
course has been effective in this community. Farmers 


Continued on page ten 
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OR the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, Maine had 
events all day agricultural teachers, one full-time 

unit course instructor, and two part-time unit- 
course instructors. Three hundred ninety-six pupils were 
enroiled in the unit-course schools. 

At the present time, Maine is experiencing some dif- 
ficulty in securing a sufficient number of well-trained 
agricultural teachers. As a consequence, we do not have 
as many courses as we otherwise would. 

Our chief difficulty in- interesting new teachers is the 
salary question. Unfortunately, although our subsidy 
is two-thirds the cost of instruction, school boards are 
for the most part unwilling to pay the agricultural in- 
structors any more for twelve months’ service than they 
pay their principals and other teachers for nine months’ 
service. As a result, our salaries are too low to attract 
and keep as many high grade men as we need. 

Most of our agricultural courses are four years in 
length, with a ninety minute period daily. A few schools, 
however, are trying out a two-year course with a voca- 
tional half-day devoted to agriculture. In these schools, 
agriculture is given to the Sophomores and Juniors. No 
more boys leave school under this plan before gradua- 
tion than is the case in a four year course. Owing to the 
opportunity for more worth-while field trips and other 
practical work, we feel our instruction is better in the 
two-year school. While this plan cuts our total enroll- 
ment somewhat, yet it actually increases the total 
amount of instruction that we can give. 

Maine hoids two state wide conferences yearly—the 
first one in the early summer, and the second in October, 
in connection with the State Teachers’ Convention. An 
annual State Judging Contest is held in August at the 
State Fair. Also a High School day for agricultural 
pupils is given annually by the College of Agriculture. 

The agricultural teachers are asked to send in to the 
State office their enrollment at the end of the first 
menth of school. Recently we have adopted the plan 
of transferring this enrollment to 4x6 index cards— 
one for each pupil—and transferring additional informa- 
tion from time to time. This idea has proved of great 
value. For one thing, it shows just how efficient each 
teacher is in holding his pupils from year to year. It 
also shows many interesting facts regarding pupils’ 
projects, etc. 

Along with this enrollment data we have the teachers 
send us a monthly report. This report is made up of 
two divisions—one travel and the other community 
work and outside activities. The travel report shows the 
boy visited, when, the distance traveled, and the time 
spent with the boy. All this information is put on the 
index cards mentioned above. The other report shows 
what the teacher has done this month and also what he 
plans to do next month. These reports are due the fifth 
of each month, and a summary of these reports is sent 
to all teachers by the seventh of the month. 

Our supervised farm practise program recognizes two 
groups of pupils—those from farms and those not liv- 
ing on farms. 

The boys living on farms are expected to have proj- 
ects, changed farm practices, farm skills and shop prac- 
tices (outside of school) to their credit. Projects are 
graded on five points—size (that is, estimated project 














V ocational Agricultural Education in Maine 


HERBERT S. HI, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 


income), project plan, financial records, labor records, 
and results. Any point considered perfect is given 
twelve credits. From there the credits range down to 
nothing. Thus a total of sixty credits is possible for a 
single project. For each changed practice five credits 
are allowed. In Skills the teacher and the boy first 
agree upon the total number of hours credit to be 
earned in any given Skill. For example, the hours for 
milking may be sixty. Then the boy keeps a record in 
his Skills book recording date and time until he has a 
total of sixty hours. He keep: 2 similar record of time 
devoted to farm shop practice .away from school). To 
get his credits in Skills and Shop Practice, the hours he 
has worked are added, and the total divided by four. 
Skills and Shop Practice are kept separately. Thus 
twelve Changed Practices, or two hundred forty hours 
in either Skills or Shop are equal in value to a perfect 
project. To get the boy’s final score his credits are 
totaled. For example, he may have forty credits in 
Projects, twenty in Changed Practices, fifty in Skills, 
and ten in Shop Practices—a total of one hundred 
twenty. 

In the case of the boy not living on a iarm he may 
meet his requirements exactly like the farm boy, if he 
can make the necessary arrangements; or he may do 
it by Farm Labor alone; or by a combination of the two. 
For each hour of Farm Labor, he is given twenty-four 
hundredths (.24) of one credii. Suppose one boy works 
ten hours each Saturday while school is in session, for 
three months and that he works six hundred hours dur- 
ing the summer vacation. This makes a total of seven 
hundred twenty hours, which equals one hundred sev- 
enty-two credits (Seven hundred twenty hours in Skills 
would be worth one hundred eighty credits). 

Potaio projects are by far the most popular projects 
we have. When prices are high and Aroostook County 
has a good year, our project returns are very high. In 
fact Maine has been at or very near the top several 
times in regard to project returns per pupil. 


. 





COOPERATION WITH 
STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Continued from page seven 


contests; they furnish all the bulletins and other such 
publications our teachers can use to advantage; they 
furnish speakers for various meetings; their professors 
and specialists are always ready and willing to answer 
subject-matter questions asked by the teachers; they 
furnish men to train our judging teams; they furnish 
our Department office rooms in one of the college 
buildings; they give us space in their publication, New 
Jersey Agriculture. 

The State Department of Agriculture has been help- 
ful with every resource at their command. Their men 
are always available for meetings called by our teachers; 
they have given us specialists for two weeks at a time 
to go from school to school to show the pupils how to 
grade potatoes to meet United States standard grades; 
they have conducted tours of our teachers to poultry 
farms to study marketing problems; their market re- 
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porter is always available to conduct groups of our boys 
and teachers through the city markets; this summer 
their Bureau of Markets is conducting a series of apple- 
packing contests for our boys on an agricultural train 
that is enroute through the state; at their annual agri- 
cultural convention they show our teachers every pos- 
sible consideration by having special agricultural prob- 
lems submitted by the teachers discussed at the general 
meetings and by providing special meetings for our 
group. 

The Grange is always ready to speak a good word for 
us. One example will show how their help has been of 
use. A few years ago a certain school board decided to 
discontinue an agriculture department in spite of the 
fact that it was functioning very well. The local grange 
heard of the move, passed resolutions against it, and 
sent a committee to talk the matter over with the school 
board. As a result, the department was continued, and 
is now one of the best in the state. 

The Farm Bureau, through its secretary, has helped 
us in many ways, chiefly in considering us as one of 
the agricultural organizations of the state and including 
us in all joint conferences called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing agricultural problems. 

The State Poultry Association and the State Horti- 
cultural Society, and other such organizations, are ever 
ready to work with us. They furnish trophy cups for 
our judging contests; they invite our teachers and pupils 
to attend their annual meetings and to go on various in- 
spection tours throughout the state; they stage special 
contests for our pupils and in many other ways show an 
interest in our work. 

The breed associations furnish trophy cups; their sec- 
retaries arrange with prominent breeders for livestock 
for our judging work; they provide pictures and models 
for teaching purposes; and in every way possible co- 
operate with the teachers. 

Co-operation in New Jersey does not stop with state 
agencies. We have helpful co-operation with business 
organizations as well. The Agricultural Train mentioned 
above is a good example; it is a co-operative project of 
the State Department of Agriculture, the State College 
of Agriculture, and two railroads—the Reading and the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. Just yesterday I vis- 
ited this train at a station where one of our apple-pack- 
ing contests was in progress, and in talking with the 
agricultural agent of the Reading Railroad, Mr. Arthur 
Eldred, he said, ““Mr. Sampson, any time we can be of 
service to your vocational boys, let me know; our rail- 
road is always glad to co-operate.” 

As I stated previously, we in the vocational work 
have found that co-operation pays; it pays us and it 
pays the other fellow. We are glad it is so. Without 
such co-operation, supervising the vocational agriculture 
work in the state would be a difficult task. 


The Effectiveness of the Vocational 
Agriculture Course in Pendleton 
Continued from page eight 


have received incentives from their sons, a better type 
of work is being done and many of the farmers are 
making some money even during the depression. This 
conclusion is drawn from six years observation and 
information received from the farmers themselves. 
We feel that this study has its limitations but it will 


perhaps reveal some salient facts to individuals most 

interested. 

A few conclusions follow: 

42 individuals have graduated from the voca- 

tional agriculture course since 1919. 

2. 45.2¢¢ are farming. 

3. 16.8% are working in factories. 

4. 9.6% are in Agricultural Colleges. 

5. 54.8% are farming and in closely related work. 

6. 14 different occupations are found represented 

by the graduates. 

7. One girl was graduated from the course. 

8. Two boys now in college have chosen other life- 
careers. 

9. Four graduates took college work in other fields. 

10. 28.5% of the graduates have continued their 
education. 

11. The cost of instruction is but a little more com- 
pared with the cost in other subjects. This takes 
into consideration the reimbursement and super- 
vised farm practice work. 

12. There is a comparatively high percentage of the 
graduates employed in factories due to two 
items: farm depression and drawing power of 
factories at Anderson. 

13. One graduate has continued his education to the 
extent of working towards the M. S. Degree in 
agricultural work. 

14. From the standpoint of success this group has 
succeeded as well as a group drawn from other 
graduates. 

15. We feel that in addition to knowledge gained by 
the boys, farming conditions have been bettered 
and the “tone” of farming is on a higher plane 
due partly to the place the vocational depart- 
ment has had in the lives of boys and farmers. 


OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES 


_ 


Occupation Number Per Cent 
Farming 19 452 
Factory Employees 7 168 
Agricultural Colleges 4 .096 
Druggist 1 024 
Electrician 1 024 
Banking 1 024 
Barber 1 024 
Teacher 1 024 
Post Office Clerk 1 024 
Trucking 1 024 
Mechanical Engineering 1 024 
School of Medicine 1 024 
Milk Dealer 1 024 
Construction Company 1 024 
Married (Lady) 1 024 

FARMING 
With Father 15 
Specialized 3 
“Hand” 1 
ATTENDED COLLEGE 
1 Year 5 
2 Years 1 
3 Years 3 
4 Years 3 
Short Courses 10 
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Homemaking in Colonial Days 


Mary Beeman, State Supervisor of Home Economics Education for Indiana 


Fr ie first consideration of the early colonists on 
their arrival in the new world was given to some 
sort of shelter. The first houses were very primi- 

tive whether provided by the Massachusetts colonists 

clinging with their English tenacity to a “stern and 
rock-bound coast,’ the more comfortable ones con- 
structed by the settlers of Virginia and Maryland, or 
the dwellings of the friendly Quaker in Pennsylvania 

who believed so thoroughly in the “inner light” as a 

guide. 

Because the Puritans were first compelled to live in 
moss-chinked and mud-plastered log huts while the In- 
dian style of house—one side open to admit heat from 
the open fire just outside—was adapted in the milder 
climate, these crude structures did not satisfy English 
men and women. Very great changes often took place 
within a life time. Madame Jumel began life in a struc- 
ture of earth and sod but spent her last days in a beauti- 
ful mansion in Washington Heights, New York City. 
A trip to New York is not quite complete without a 
visit to the Jumel mansion in which Washington made 
his headquarters at one time. 

Another place of great interest preserved for us is 
the beautiful and spacious home of George Washington 
at Mount Vernon, a type of the Southern Colonial man- 
sion. 

Life within the four walls of these early homes is 
more interesting than the structures themselves. The 
most cheerful, homelike, and picturesque room was the 
kitchen with its huge fireplace always the center of at- 
traction. The costliest of the house furnishing, large 
kettles of polished brass, the iron pot used almost daily 
for the “boiled dinner,” the toasting fork of wrought 
iron, long handled waffle and grid-irons, were found 
on the pot hooks and trammels. The kitchen andirons 
served a double purpose. They held the logs and the 
cooking utensils. 

Even the very young members of the family could 
assist with the preparation of the meals. Little Johnnie 
or Susan was frequently the turn-spit for the joint of 
meat or fowl suspended in front of the fire by a string 
of hemp tied to a peg in the ceiling. While the meat was 
roasting, mother and daughters were busy preparing the 
pies and “Injun” puddings to be baked in the large 
brick oven at one end of the fireplace after it had been 
sufficiently heated and the coals and ashes raked out. 
The Dutch oven was preferred for baking rolls and 
shortcake. 

Although the family literaliy surrounded a “board” 
for its meals, the house wife of today might well look 
with envy on the snowy white linen. Guests were seated 
above the saler—that curiously wrought device con- 
taining the salt and adorning the center of the table— 
near the host and hostess, while the children stood out 
of respect and reverence “below the salt.” Individual 





covers were not known in the very early days. The 
wooden trencher held the food for two and was eaten 
from spoons. It was not many years before blue plates 
and saucers replaced the wooden bowls and more silver 
was added. 

But fancy a cold winter morning when not even a 
spark of life could be found in the carefully covered 
coals. All that could be done was to send one of the 
boys to the nearest neighbor, probably a mile or more 
away, to bring back a shovel of coals, kept “alive” under 
a cover of ashes. If the neighbors were too far away, 
then the Indian method must be used and fire produced 
by rubbing two sticks together. 

The preservation of food in the home was not a de- 
batable question. Products grown on the farm must be 
preserved for the winter supply. Pumpkins were pre- 
pared for drying or “pumpkin leather”; apples and 
peaches were pared and strung and hung to dry before 
the open fire; no family was without its supply of cider, 
beer, and wines; good and plentiful was the amount of 
cheese kept on hand; and beef and venison were cured 
by drying. The Colonial housewife knew the art of pick- 
ling, preserving and salting. 

Killing time was a great occasion when all the neigh- 
bors came to help prepare the winter’s supply of meat 
from the oxen, cows, and hogs fattened for the purpose. 

In many homes the only sweetening known was sugar 
prepared from the sap of the maple trees and honey. 
Think of tea made for these English folk of dried sage 
or raspberry leaves. Another poor substitute was coffee 
made from parched rye or chestnuts, but the family did 
not complain. 

Not only was the entire food supply often produced 
on the farm, but it also produced the medicine, fuel, 
light, and clothing which made each family independent 
of outside help for the necessities of life. 

Clocks were not known, but an alarm was not needed 
to get the housewife out early, often a couple of hours 
ahead of the sun. Home industries filled the days for 
all members of the family. The farmer raised the flax 
and wool while the wife and daughters spent a part of 
almost every afternoon spinning it into thread and yarn 
and weaving it into cloth. From these “homespun” 
products the clothing was made by knitting or sewing 
by hand. From the diary of one young girl we get a 
conception of the home activities. She tells of wash- 
ing, cooking, milking, knitting, spinning, weeding the 
garden, picking the geese, dipping the candles in spring, 
making soap in the autumn, and of many visits to 
friends. And this young woman, like all her friends, 
had her “hope chest” filled with “linen and woolen 
stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline woven. This was the 
precious dower she would bring to her husband in mar- 


Continued on page fifteen 
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The Progress of Vocational Home Economics 
Education 


TreEvA E. KAurMAN, State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ALBANY, N. Y. 


economics education, my mind travels to the past 

when in the beginning ot this work in 1917-1918, we 
were faced with the problem of introducing vocational 
home economics courses into the schools. My experi- 
ence at that time was in Ohio. We found many edu- 
cators were interested and wanted the aid, but not all 
were able to conform to the requirements, and some 
believed the type of home economics they were giving 
was the same as that to be set up by this law. There- 
fore, a large part of our program has been to educate 
the public as to what is vocational home economics and 
what does it aim to do? This I feel we have in a meas- 
ure accomplished, but further development of the pro- 
gram to my mind rests along this line with the teacher 
of home economics. Our newly trained teachers are 


I WRITING an article of this kind on vocational home 


seeing this and in their training course they now receive 
such good practice teaching, as well as practice living 
in the home management houses together with the lab- 
craiory practice of the nursery school, that we may 
assume that they will carry out their part of this re- 
posibility in the field. 

In New York State, vocational courses in homemak- 
ng in the high schools and evening schools were estab- 
lished a number of years before the Smith-Hughes Law 
was passed. The four-year vocational course in the 
high school has grown from forty-one schools in 1919 
to one hundred sixty-six schools in 1927. The evening 
school centers have also grown in both large and small 
communities. 

In 1920 a new type of vocational education was or- 
ganized: The Part-time or Continuation School in this 
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A group of high school homemaking girls working on a house furnishing project in New York State. 
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State—requiring boys and girls to attend four hours a 
week, between the ages of 14 and 17 years, if not on 
attendance in full-time school. This brought us a girl 
who was apparently not interested in school and usually 
untrained for her job. The homemaking work given 
here has helped to improve her as a worker, in that 
preblems of better health, of selection of proper food 
in relation to her nutrition, of appropriate clothing and 
of more attractive homes to live in have been solved. 
One of the best parts of this program has been the 
follow-up work that teachers have done in the girls’ 
homes and their places of employment. Teachers of 
homemaking have realized by their visits to the homes 
just what they needed to teach. Here there can be no 
doubt after a number of visits. 


The development of child care and training courses 
in the Part-time Schools of this State have been one of 
our outstanding projects. As a part of the homemaking 
course, child care and training lessons have been pre- 
sented in nearly all the schools. A unit of twelve to 
fifteen lessons is usually given. The physical care of 
the baby has been stressed, and lessons in bathing and 
dressing the baby have been demonstrated by the school 
nurse. Where it was possible, a baby has been bathed. 


This baby was brought in by one of the girls or pro- 
vided by the day nursery or health center. The baby 
clothes have been studied by the planning and making 
of a layette and his sleeping quarters have been con- 
structed by making the basinette. His feeding has been 
studied by preparing the modified milk and learning 
sanitary care of his feeding equipment. 

In one of the larger centers of Buffalo, Miss Ford, 
teacher of homemaking, has demonstrated the baby’s 
bath to the class and then each girl in the class has 
given it some time during the course. In the same way 
the girls are responsible for caring for baby’s clothing 
and his feedings. Miss Ford has the baby one day a 
week for a definite period of time. 

Several centers have organized play schools for pre- 
school children in connection with the lessons on study 
of the pre-school child. Mount Vernon, Buffalo and 
Binghampton have definitely organized these schools for 
a period of from two to six weeks. The children are 
brought from the homes of the girls or day nursery. 
The girls observe or assist in the following procedure; 
removing wraps, examination of child by nurse, clean- 
ing up the child, play, mid-morning or afternoon lunch, 
lunch at noon, setting table, removing dishes, and rest 
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A group of young girls and women in a home nursing class in evening school, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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periods. The homemaking rooms are used for this 
school. 


During the entire time that child care and training 
lessons are in process, discussions are taking place be- 
tween the teacher and the girls about the physical care 
and mental training of the chiid. 


The girls have expressed themselves as benefited by 
this course, because many have small brothers and sis- 
ters at home or are caring for children as a wage earning 
occupation. 

Teachers of home economics, who organize practical 
centers for pre-school children, usually have taken 
courses in child development at colleges giving this 
work. 

In the high school vocational homemaking course the 
home projects required of each girl electing this course 
have probably done more to interest the home and com- 





“In my experiments in renovating I usually tried the 
method I intended to use on a small piece of material 
before I took a chance of spoiling the whole thing. 
Sometimes I found that I could not wash a certain ma- 
terial in ivory soap suds as I had intended to but was 
perfectly successful when I tried gasoline. Again I 
found that I could not remove a spot with Carbona 
but had no trouble with luke warm soap suds. 


“In making over dresses and other garments I often 
had to figure a long time before I found a way to cut 
the material to best advantage. I sometimes got stuck 
entirely. I then brought whatever I was trying to do 
before the rest of the girls in the class and they usually 
made such suggestions as to solve my problem. 

“By taking this project and doing it myself, with as 
little help from others as possible I have become capable 
of making nearly all of my own clothes and of helping 








A bedroom furnished by the girls of a Part-time School, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


munity in homemaking education than anything else. 
Several projects are quoted here and tell us what the 
girl herself thinks of this venture in homemaking. 


Caring for My Own Wardrobe 


“I chose this project because I was most interested 
in it because I had to take care of my own clothing any- 
how so I thought it would be easier and better to apply 
the things I expected to learn in homemaking. 

“TI have solved a good many problems in connection 
with it, for instance: 1. Successful renovation of old 
material; 2. Making over old styled clothing into newer 
and wearable clothing; 3. How to save material in cut- 
ting; 4. How to change patterns and adapt them to my 
needs; 5. How to help others to learn to sew. 


my friends and family in the selection of theirs. I am no 
longer afraid to tackle a problem no matter how com- 
plicated it is for I have had a lot of experience and I 
enjoy hunting for solutions to the problem.” 


Nutrition Project 


“The dietetic project that I did at home proved the 
most worthwhile. I chose this one for it helped me the 
most in solving some questions about my two younger 
sisters. I figured out both of their calorie requirements 
and then the number of grams of all the important food 
stuffs like: calcium, iron, etc., they needed. I found 
that they had not been getting all of the iron and other 
foods that they needed and I solved that problem by 
making out menus that included the right amount. I 
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used the dietetic book that we used in class in figuring 
out their calorie requirements. This has improved their 
lives to a great extent for now they are beginning to 
like the foods from which they get the most value, and 
which they did not like before. They are gaining in 
weight (they were not normal before) and are acting 
like healthy children.” 


Remodeling of My Bedroom Project 


“The home project which I carried out during my 
third year in the homemaking course and proved to be 
very worthwhile was the remodeling of my bedroom. 
I chose this project because my room needed many re- 
pairs and fixings. I really needed a new bed and dresser 
because the bed was an old fashioned one with a high 
back frame and it was dark brown in color. My dresser 
was old fashioned also. The bottom had two doors on 
because it was one of sections with a drawer in top 
and shelves down below. I also took it because my 
teacher made it clear how it could be remodeled and 
be just as good as a new suite. I also saved my mother 
from having to spend so much money when I could 
do it and get credit for it. In my bedroom I also needed 
new drapes and wallpaper. 

“Probiems I had to solve were: In trying to take off 
the old paint I found that three different colors of 
paint had been used and that these had been painted 
right over one another. At first I just tried very strong 
hot borax soapy water. That removed a little. Then I 
decided to scrape it with pieces of glass. I got about half 
of the top part of the bed done and I had such sore 
hands I was.almost ready to give up. Then -I remem- 
bered in removing varnish from a desk at school we 
used varnish remover and steel wool. So I bought some 
and after many days work I succeeded in removing the 
paint. Another problem,—my bed at the head end was 
so high that it was difficult to dust and looked out of 
proportion with the bottom. So I decided to have it 
cut off. I consulted a carpenter who happened to be a 
neighbor and he very kindly did me the favor without 
any charges. In trying to make my dresser over I 
solved the problem by removing the doors and putting 
little curtains on to match my overdrapes. I could not 
get overdrapes like I wanted to match my bed and 
dresser which was painted ivory in color so I bought 
some unbleached cotton and dyed it an orange and it 
went very well with my room. 

“I am now very proud of my room. Mother and the 
rest of the family said ‘You would never take it for the 
same room.’ I just love to go to my room because it is 
so clean looking, bright and has such a cheerful at- 
mosphere. It is one thing I can say I did it all by my- 
self and turned out to be a great success.” 

The development of the program of homemaking in 
the Evening School is best told by taking a typical 
center. Schenectady, N. Y., is one of these centers. 
Homemaking courses in the Evening Schools of Sche- 
nectady have become so well founded as to enroll 570 
women last year with equally as many this year. Six 
schools are open, together with the Homemaking House. 
In the early years only the courses offered were foods 
and meal preparation, clothing and dressmaking, and 
millinery. The program has now been enlarged to in- 
clude supper classes for business women, nutrition and 





child feeding, home nursing, child care, home furnish- 
ings, arts and crafts, home management and budgets, 
home life and hospitality. Just recently two classes 
in food and nutrition have been organized and the plan 
as outlined by the Red Cross will be used. 

A group of foreign-born mothers enrolled in one 
school for home nursing, while in the room adjoining a 
group of young housewives studied efficient manage- 
ment of their homes. 

A number of women completed a homemaking course 
in the evening school this spring, meeting the require- 
ments of the State Education Department for a state 
certificate. 

A teacher training program was started in Schenectady 
for training evening school teachers six years ago. All 
teachers teaching in the evening schools are required to 
complete a 120 hours course. This consists of a study 
of the analysis of the evening school, method of teach- 
ing and supervised practice teaching. Fifty teachers 
have completed this course. This is under the direction 
of the State Education Department. 

The plan for the improvement of this program was 
originally started by Miss Edith Sarver, supervisor in 
co-operation with the State Education Department and 
is now under the supervision of Mrs. Edna Hall. It 
clearly shows the interest the adult has in homemaking 
education and that these courses are meeting their 
needs. 


HOMEMAKING IN 
COLONIAL DAYS 


Continued from page eleven 


riage. Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of 
her skill as a housewife.” 

Utility alone did not characterize all the work. We 
still find occasionally beautiful tapestries and hangings 
richly embroidered, valued heirlooms in the hands of 
Colonial descendants. Sometimes this work told a bit 
of interesting history or took the shape of the family 
coat of arms. Women revelled, too, in intricate patterns 
in lace and difficult patch work quilts, both in the mak- 
ing and the tedious quilting. 

We must not think of these Colonial folk as giving 
all their time and energy and thought to providing the 
physical comforts of life. Neighborliness was every- 
where, and in some respects each family was very de- 
pendent upon his neighbor for help. In times of sickness, 
or when there was a house-raising or a log rolling, no 
one lacked for help. Whether it was in the New Eng- 
land town or on the Virginia plantation, there was that 
fine spirit of helpfulness in all matters, great and small. 

Sunday with these sturdy people was truly a day of 
rest and worship. Young and old went to church and 
after the service, sometimes three hours long, they went 
home to a meal which, so far as possible, was prepared 
on Saturday. The afternoon was spent in quiet and 
meditation. 

The homemaker of today would not want to change 
her scientific and mechanically run home for the equip- 
ment and conveniences of these Colonial housewives, 
but she might very well emulate the sweet contentment 
of these happy, home-loving people. 
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Vocational Home Economics in Day Schools 
of Alabama 


IvoL SPAFFORD, State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 


bama has grown from five white and four negro 

approved all-day departments, and no evening 
schools, in 1918-19 to sixty-six white and seventeen 
negro all-day departments, and fifty-three evening 
classes in 1927-28. Twenty-seven additional day schools 
have been approved for the current year. 

Funds available for home economics annually are: 
Federal, $5,672.78; State, $126,678.86. The Legislature 
of 1927 increased the State funds available for voca- 
tional education $100,000, increasing to $200,000, in 
1930, of which $80,413.19 annually has been budgeted 
to home economics. Federal money is used for evening 
class work only. The day school program is State aided. 
These schools, however, meet all requirements set up 
by the Federal Board for vocational education, except 
that of the vocational half day. In addition to a high 
standard set up for meeting other Federal Board re- 
quirements, the State has required for several years a 
minimum of 60 hours.of home project work. 

The objectives of the day school vocational home 
economics instruction are the solving of perscnal living 
problems which come within the field of home eco- 
nomics, improving present home conditions, establishing 
ideals of home making, and acquiring abilities which 
will be of value later in making a home. Home eco- 
nomics 90 minutes daily for two years, health and ap- 
plied art, with laboratory work, each for one year, are 
offered. The courses as they are offered are well 
rounded. First year home economics centers around the 
personal living problems of food, clothing, and the 
house, with some application to their present home. The 
second year of work gives major attention to the home 
with its problems of social and family life, management, 
care and rearing of children, feeding and clothing the 
family. The health work deals with personal and family 
health, and care of the sick. The art course aims to 
teach the appreciation, selection, and use of the beauti- 
ful in dress and in the home. 

Problems arising from home situations are constantly 
used as a basis for class problem solving. An example 
of such a problem is that of Ethel Kirby, a home eco- 
nomics II girl, whose father is dead. The living is made 
by the mother and an older brother. There are several 
younger children. The class assisted Ethel in making 
daily and weekly family schedules for doing the work 
of the home. 

School problems are accepted by home economics 
girls as part of their responsibility. One class interested 
seventy-eight underweight high school boys and girls in 
taking hold of their nutrition problems. Classes in a 
great many schools are assisting the children of the 
elementary grades in forming food and general health 
habits which they should acquire. 

Home projects are an important part of the voca- 
tional program. Each girl does 60 hours of home proj- 
ect work related to the year’s school instruction. These 
are supervised in large part by the teacher. 

A not uncommon type of project deals with home 
management. In one family the mother was dead. The 


Te VOCATIONAL home economics program in Ala- 


oldest girl in a family of four, enrolled in home eco- 
nomics, selected “*The Management of Our Home” as 
her project. Schedules were worked out for doing the 
home work which consisted of planning and preparing 
all the home meals and school lunches, caring for cows, 
chickens, and pigs, doing the cleaning of the house, 
family laundering, mending, and sewing. The other 
members of the family were made to feel their responsi- 
bility in sharing the work. The seven-year-old sister 
was taught to do such things as set the table, malze her 
bed, tidy up her room, sweep. The boys of high school 
age did the milking, churning, and helped with the 
laundering. The girl kept her high school record above 
B and graduated last spring. 

The vocational agricultural and home economics 
teachers exchange classes for a period of several lessons 
each year. The girls usually select units of instruction 
in informal landscaping, poultrying, refinishing furni- 
ture, and repairs about the home. The boys most often 
want lessons in nutrition, manners, home conveniences, 
selection and care of clothing. 

Home improvement is one of the important objec- 
tives in both agricultural and home economics depart- 
ments. These are promoted jointly by both teachers. 
Such projects are usually planned to cover a period of 
three or more years and are participated in by several 
members or the entire family. Hannah’s home had 
never been painted nor had she or her older sisters had 
a living room. Hannah took the front bedroom and 
made it into a living room, painted the room, got a new 
rug, put up draperies and removed some enlarged pic- 
tures, framed other pictures and hung them properly. 
The most interesting part of Hannah’s project was that 
it led to the whole house being painted, a bedroom re- 
done for Hannah and her sister, and a front porch built. 
Estelle Love planted flowers in her yard, helped build 
a cement wall and her brothers built a porch on the 
front of the house. 

The home improvement project of Samantha Hum- 
phries of Lineville represents a common type encour- 
aged during the past three years. As Samantha writes it: 

“For over two years I have been having home proj- 
ects. It has done wonders for our home and family. 

“In the spring of the first year I took as my project 
home beautification. I thought when I started that 
there was very little I could do to improve the old barn- 
like house and unsightly grounds, but the more I did 
the more there was to be done. I began by removing 
the old overgrown hedge from the side and front of the 
yard. After grading the ground we sodded the whole 
yard in bermuda grass. The house was next under- 
pinned with rough strips of lumber which were painted. 
A lattice fence was also built from the house to the 
garage (about forty feet). 

“Between the fence and the lawn a space about thirty 
feet square was left for a flower garden. Just in front 
of the fence several rambling rose bushes, bush roses, 
jonquils, and chrysanthemums were planted. All around 
the garden I had flower beds about four feet wide 

Continued on page twenty-three 
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Recent Industrial Progress in the Southland 


By Paut W. CHapMANn, State Director of Vocational Education, Athens, Georgia 


HE greatest probleni before the American people 

today,” said a well-known lecturer recently, ‘is 

where to find parking space for their automo- 
biles.”’ 

While spoken partially in jest, this statement suggests 
quite graphically the prosperity and affluence that has 
been attained by the masses of our people. During the 
past ten or fifteen years the industrial and social prog- 
ress of the nation has been phenomenal. It will surprise 
many people to learn that the greatest advance in 
commerce and manufacturing has taken place in the 
South. Perhaps th's explains the reason why the editor 
suggested an articie on the recent industrial progress 
of the Southland. 

Perhaps most people in other sections of the country 
think of the South as a region devoted almost exclu- 
sively to agricultural pursuits. It is true that the south- 
ern states produce annually more than one-third of the 
nation’s agricultural wealth, but the value of their man- 
uiactured products is far greater than that of their 
agricultural commodities. 

In 1914 the value of products manufactured in the 
United States was twenty-three bill‘on dollars. By 
i925 the value had increased to sixty-two billion. Dur- 
ing this period of unprecedented expansion the South 
was advancing in industrial and commercial growth one 
and one-half times as fast as the nation as a whole. To- 
day the value of products manufactured annually in the 
South is equal to the production of the entire nation in 
1900. 

The greatest progress has been made in the textile 
industry. In 1900 the South contained only 4,500,000 
of the 19,500,000 spindles of the nation. In 1928 there 
are 18,400,090 spindles in the South out of the 36,500,- 
000 in the country as a whole. In 1927 the South had a 
net increase of 502,210 spindles and the other states had 
a net decrease of 1,372,444 spindies. Not a month goes 
by that new mills do not locate in each of the south- 
ern states. It is significant to note, in this connection, 
that while the South has only a trifle more than fifty 
per cent of the spindles of the country that they worked 
sixty-five per cent of the total spindle-hours in 1927 
and used almost seventy-five per cent of the nation’s 
raw cotton. f 

Perhaps rayon represents one of the most recent and 
spectacular developments in the textile field. With a 
domestic production of this “artificial” silk of eight mil- 
lion pounds in 1920, the popularity of this new synthetic 
fibre has increased until the consumption last year was 
in excess of one hundred million pounds. The largest 
rayon producing plant in the world is located at Roan- 
oke, Virginia. By 1929 Virginia will be producing fifty 
million pounds of rayon each year. The DuPont Com- 


pany of Wilmington, Delaware, has recently doubled 
the capacity of their rayon plant at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and are now building a plant at “Ampthill,” just 
seven miles from Richmond. The Bemberg Corporation 
and the Glanstoff Corporation, two prosperous German 
companies, have located large rayon plants between 
Johnson City and Elizabethton, Tennessee. Last month 
the American Chatillon Corporation, from Italy, located 
two large rayon plants at Rome, Georgia. 

Cheap, reliable electric power plays an important role 
in the industrial development of any section. The 
hydro power developments of the South compare favor- 
ably in size with those of other sections of the country. 
The entire Southeast is covered with a network of trans- 
mission lines that supply every village and hamiet with 
the same quantity and quality of electric power and 
light that is available in the largest cities. Another 
most interesting and important feature of the power de- 
velopment in the Southeast is that all power lines are 
linked together so that in case of need electricity can be 
relayed from Tennessee and Alabama to eastern North 
Carolina or Virginia, six hundred miles distant, or 
power can be relayed from West Virginia to Missis- 
sippi. The coal fields of Alabama supplement the hydro 
power of the South through large and modern steam 
plants located in the coal fields, and during low-water 
periods in some parts of the southern territory the in- 
custries of the section may be operated by electric 
power generated at the steam plants of Alabama. 

“The production of power for 1925 in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, .Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Florida, and Arkansas, was 5,900,000,000 
kilowatt hours,” said Thomas W. Martin, President of 
the Southeastern Power and Light Company, in an ad- 
dress before the students in the Mississippi A. & M. 
College, ‘and in 1926 it had increased to seven billion 
kilowatt hours, or 189%, as compared with 11-4% for 
the nation during the same period.” 

Forecasts of power requirements have already been 
made for the next twelve years. This expansion pro- 
gram which is already under way calls for an annual in- 
vestment in additional capital of one hundred and fifty 
million dollars, and a total production of electric power 
for the ten southern states previously mentioned equal 
to 30% of the nation’s power in 1926. This develop- 
ment of power makes possible the decentralization of 
industry, which in the opinion of business executives is 
highly desirable. 

Naturally these power companies are interested in the 
industrial progress of the territories they are seeking to 
serve and their efforts have been instrumental in bring- 
ing many new industries to the South. As an example, 

Continued on page twenty 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS IN SOUTHLAND 


Continued from page seventeen 


in 1927 the Alabama Power Company secured new in- 
dustries for the state which provided employment for 
30,000 persons and added fifteen million dollars in new 
capital that was invested in the erection of industrial 
plants. In July of this year Mr. Martin announced that 
thirty-three major new industrial units, requiring a total 
capital investment of $35,000,000, are under construc- 
tion in twenty-three Alabama Communities. These con- 
cerns will provide employment for 17,500 workers and 
create new payrolls of over $15,000,000 the first year 
of operation. These new plants will make fifteen dit- 
ferent products including kraft paper and bags, silk 
cloth, condensed milk, fine cotton and rayon goods, 
woolen underwear, sweaters, Fuller’s earth, copper wire 
and furniture. 

Among the southern states Texas and North Caro- 
lina lead in the total value of manufactured products 
produced. At the time the last census of manufactures 
was taken in 1925 by the Department of Commerce 
each of these states was credited with production in ex- 
cess of one billion dollars a year. This figure repre- 
sented an annual output five times as great as the pro- 
duction in these states in 1914; and there is no doubt 
but that when the production figures for 1927 are avail- 
able these states will show even more remarkable prog- 
ress than was made in previous years. 

Today the South occupies a position of national 
importance in the following industries: lumber, textile, 
furniture, iron and steel, quarries, tobacco, oil, ferti- 
lizers, and cement. In addition there are many immense 
establishments engaged in making other products, all 
new and equipped with the most modern and up-to-date 
machinery. One very interesting example of such an 
outstanding concern is the book printing and binding 
press of J. J. Little & Company, Kingsport, Tennessee. 
This plant, said to be the largest of its kind in the 
world, makes books for such publishers as D. C. Heath, 
World Book Company, Grosset & Dunlap, Collier, and 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

Limited space does not permit even casual reference 
to the growth of southern cities, but personal interest 
prompts the selection of Atlanta as an evidence of the 
present energy and activity of southern business men. 
Two and one-half years ago Atlanta spent $12,000 for 
an industrial survey. After analyzing the findings they 
began spending $250,000 a year for national advertis- 
ing. As a result, B. S. Barker, Executive Vice-President, 
of the Chamber of Commerce reports that they have 
brought 465 sales forces, warehouses, and factories to 
the city with more than 12,000 workers and an addi- 
tional annual payroll of $23,000,000. 

All this industrial expansion suggests a splendid field 
for the development of an ambitious program in trade 
and industrial education. A summary of the enrollment 
in trade and industrial classes for 1926 as given in the 
last available report of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, shows, that approximately 41,000 per- 
sons were enrolled in the Southern region. When one 
stops to realize that few if any such classes had been 
organized in the South prior to the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 this is a very creditable 
showing. It is interesting to note in this connection, 
however, that several of the industrial states of the 
‘orth and East enrolled more persons in trade classes 


than all the southern states combined. Each of the fol- 
lowing states, for example, had an enrollment in trades 
and industrial classes in 1926 in excess of 40,000: New 
Jersey, New York, Perinsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Wisconsin. More than 200,000 persons were enrolled 
in the trades and industrial classes reported by New 
York. 

In reply to the question as to whether industrial edu- 
cation in the South had kept pace with industrial ex- 
pansion, George W. Coggin, State Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education for North Carolina replied, “Industrial 
Education in the South has made a steady growth since 
the program was started about ten years ago.” As evi- 
dence of this statement Mr. Coggin calls attention to 
the fact that North Carolina in 1918 operated only five 
evening classes in which one hundred twenty-eight men 
were enrolled; and in 1928 conducted two hundred 
ninety-five evening classes, thirty-seven part-time 
classes, and eight all-day classes with a total enrollment 
of 5,455. Most of the state supervisors of trades and 
industrial education in the South, however, are very 
frank to say that vocational education has not kept pace 
with southern progress. 

The following statement made by Jas. Arentson, In- 
dustrial Education Supervisor for Tennessee, seems to 
set forth the consensus of the opinion of the Southern 
Supervisors: “Our industrial education program is entire- 
ly inadequate to meet the changing conditions in industry. 
A great many people are entering these new occupations 
with no preparation whatever. It is not only a matter 
of training these people in the skills and technical knowl- 
edge but there is even more need for helping them 
to adjust themselves to the changed social and economic 
conditions. This unlimited opportunity for industrial 
education cannot of course be acomplished entirely by 
the public educational system. The industries them- 
selves are seeing the need and in many cases providing 
excellent training facilities. However, it is certainly the 
cbligation of the state to recognize the situation and to 
take the lead in the promotion of this type of educa- 
tion.” 

Southern industrial leaders for the most part seem 
very much interested in educational programs for their 
workers. J. Norman Spawn, Educational Director for 
the Champion Fiber Company, Canton, North Carolina, 
reflects this attitude by saying, “The more a worker 
knows about his job, the fewer mistakes he is liable to 
make; thus as a waste-prevention measure an educa- 
tional program is essential for any progressive industry. 
A plant will grow as its workers grow. Industrial edu- 
cation will pay when it is taught in a practical manner. 
The workers are interested in learning about their 
jobs—when the idea of studying their work is put up to 
them correctly.” 

In the plant where Mr. Spawn is located 689 em- 
ployees out of 1,300 were enrolled in vocational classes 
in addition to 200 who were taking I. C. S. courses. 

The president of the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company whose organization is financing an 
ambitious program of trade instruction expressed his 
opinion of vocational education to B. H. Van Oot, State 
Supervisor of Trades and Industrial Education for Vir- 
ginia, in the following words: “The micrometer has lost 
its mystery, the vernier is no longer difficult, the blue 
print has been robbed of its terrors and the ammeter 
and voltmeter are instruments of real purpose. In every 
direction definite knowledge supplants hazy guess work, 
all as a result of vocational training.” 

Continued on page twenty-three 
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Suggested Problems for Research in 
Industrial Education 


L. A. EMERSON 


In response to a request sent out by L. A. Emerson. 
Principal of the Essex County Vocational School for 
Boys, Newark, New Jersey, and Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association Standing Committee for 
Trades and Industries, several suggestions were sub- 
mitted on “Suggested Problems for Research in In- 
dustrial Education” and on “Research Studies in Indus- 
trial Education.”’ Following are some of the suggestions 
submitted : 


Suggested Problems for Research 


“Comparative efficiency of shop instruction by job 
sheets and by class instruction with lessons of develop- 
ment type.” 

“What place, if any, has quantity production in the 
ordinary vocational school for adolescents?” 

“Proper related work for each trade. Subjects listed 
in the order of their importance.” 

“To determine what percentage of people trained for 
an employed occupation are now working at the occupa- 
tion which could be classified in the original training 
program of those individuals.” 

“An economic study of the wages earned by those 
who have received vocational training as compared to 
those who have not.” , 

“A practical procedure for making community voca- 
tional surveys.” 

“Criteria for measuring the effectiveness of an In- 
dustrial Arts program.” 

“Efficiency of trade training in all-day vocational 
classes in high school.” 

“What shall be the minimum educational require- 
ments for entrance into various trade apprentice 
courses?” 

‘What shall constitute the requirements for the title 
‘Journeyman’ in any trade?” 

“The certification of teachers: 1. Unit trade. 2. Gen- 
eral industrial. 3. Part-time general continuation. 4. 
Part-time trade extension. 5. Evening trade extension.” 

“What will form the best basis for selecting voca- 
tional students?” 

“The comparative effectiveness of the part-time and 
the all-day schools for preparing industrial workers.” 

“Successful methods of handling subnormal persons 
14 to 18 years of age.” 


“A follow-up of the graduates of a vocational school 
who have been at work for a period of 10 years.” 

“The status of the General Shop (Non-vocational).” 

“Do continuation school students as adults enroll in 
evening classes? If so, what type of subjects or courses 
do they desire—trade training, trade extension, general 
education?” 

“A directory of Educational Directors of National 


trades organizations and National manufacturers or- 
ganizations.” 


“To what extent have educational directors of na- 
tional trades associations or national manufacturers as- 
sociations stimulated the institution of trade prepara- 
tory or trade extension classes under public supervision 
and control?” 

“Study to be made by specific organizations.” 

“How can national aid foster training programs for 
workers in those industries which are national in scope 
but followed by too few persons in any one community 
to maintain classes?” 

“How has the Workers’ Educational Program af- 
fected the development of vocational classes for work- 
ers? To what extent has there been call for vocational 
classes within the movement ?”’ 

‘Has any teacher training program aimed to discover 
leadership among working groups and to train them for 
their responsibilities similar to the program of training 
foremen for leadership within the industry?” 

“A general survey of vocational education especially 
that part of it which relates to trade and industries. 
We have now had about twenty years of vocational edu- 
cation. Is it not time that we found out what we have 
been doing, and why we have been doing it that way?” 

“What is the relation of vocational education to gen- 
eral education, manual arts, manual training, pre-voca- 
tional training, junior high school, etc?” 

“What is the relation of vocational education or trade 
training of boys over fourteen to the problem of sec- 
ondary or high school educatic»” To what extent, if at 
all, has it been merged with ise cosmopolitan, com- 
prehensive, or general high school?” 

“What is the type of boy found in the vocational or 
trade schools as regards age, mental ability, pre-school 
training and accomplishment, economic conditions, etc., 
as compared with those of similar age found in the 
school system?” 

“To what extent are boys of different mentalities 
graded or grouped in the various vocational schools? 
What has been found a desirable practice? Can the 
same work or courses be successfully taught the boys 
with highly varied mentalities?” 


“RELATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY 
(a) What part should industry play in the control 
and organization of the industrial curricula? 
“(b) How should the training of apprentices be 
divided between industry and the schools?” 
“TEACHER TRAINING 
(a) How and when should persons from industry 
be trained for teaching in evening vocational 
schols?” 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


“(a) Investigate and report on types of construc- 
tion and space requirements for various 
school shops.” 
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“EQUIPMENT 
“(a) Survey and report on the minimum, desirable, 
and maximum equipments for shop classes of 
ordinary size.” 
“COURSES 
“(a) Determine the aims and objectives of various 
types of industrial courses. 
“(b) When should pupils in industrial courses spe- 
cialize in one type of shop work?” 





“PROBLEM 1. To determine the extent to which in- 
dividuals who have completed specific trade courses in 
day trade schools follows: 

“a. The trade for which they were trained. 

“b. A closely related line of work, or 


“c, An occupation in which the school training does 
not function to any considerable extent.” 


A research problem could also be carried on con- 
cerning graduates of day trade schools relative to the 
extent they return for further instruction. 


“PROBLEM 2. To determine the extent to which stu- 
dents completing part-time co-operative courses return 
for further training in: 


“a. General education subjects and in courses for the 

enlargement of civic outlook. 

“b. Evening extension courses.” 

It might be well worthwhile to investigate the extent 
to which part-time co-operative students remain in the 
specific trade after the course of training has been 
completed. 


“PROBLEM 3. To determine the correlation between 
the various plans for the selection and admission of stu- 
dents to training courses and the degree to which they 
remain in the line of work for which they were trained.” 


PropLeM 4. To determine (a) percentage of stu- 
dents completing unit trade courses in cosmopolitan 
high schools who remain in the trade or a closely allied 
line of work for which they were trained, and (b) to 
determine the number of students completing unit 
courses in cosmopolitan high schools who also complete 
the high school course and receive a diploma.” 





The Following Studies in Industrial Education Have 
Been Completed Recently or Are in the Process 
of Completion at the Present Time 





“Women Workers of Michigan” 
CLARA MENGER— 


Submitted in part for her master’s degree at the 
University of Michigan. 

Numbers and Occupations of Women Workers in 
the State of Michigan and in the Fourteen Largest 
Cities of the State. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 222. Pub- 
lished by State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Michigan. (Printed, April, 
1926). 


“College Women in Business and Industry” 
LovIsE MoorE— 
Employment-Service Manager, Dutchess Manu- 
facturing Company. 
Annual Convention Series No. 61. ; 
American Management Association, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York, N. Y. (Printed, 1927). 





“Women in Supervisory Positions” 
ELEANOR H. LittLeE— 
Industrial Engineer, Central Planning Depart- 
ment, United States Rubber Co. 
Production Executive Series. 
American Management Association 20 Vesey 
Street, New York, N. Y. (Printed, 1926). 





The Utilization of Conference Methods With Students 
in High Schools, Dr. Richard U. Allen, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 





The Development of Standard Tests for Measuring 
the Efficiency of Vocaticnal Programs, Wright and 
Allen, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 





Standardization of Conventions and Methods for Me- 
chanical Drafting in Schools and Industries, The Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, The Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, and the Amer- 
ican Society for Mechanical Engineers. 

Committees now working on each phase of the proj- 
ect. 





Industrial Survey of Ramtramck and Vicinity, In- 
dustrial and Manual Arts teachers, Hamtramck, Mich. 

Organized by vocational director to determine indus- 
tries, need for trained workers, and possibilities for 
placement. 


The Training, Salaries, and Experience of Manual 
Arts and Industrial Teachers in Michigan, Professor 
Diamond (University of Michigan). 

Completed recently. 


“To determine the number of decorators trained in 
vocational schools under public supervision and control 
from July Ist, 1924, to July 1st, 1927, and by the co- 
operation of the State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion and their local directors to survey these men so 
trained and find out how many had been employed at 
the decorating trade at any time between January Ist, 
1927, and July ist, 1927. Reports from the forty-eight 
states showed that eighty-seven and one-fourth per cent 
of the directors trained in the three-year period had 
been employed at the decorating trade sometime be- 
tween January ist and July Ist, 1927,” E. K. Jenkins, 
Wallpaper Manufacturers Association, New York City. 





Deriving School Drafting Practice from Industrial 
Standards, Vocational Department, J. S. Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois. 

This work was headed by Mr. H. D. Campbell, in- 
structor in vocational drafting. Mr. Campbell, as a re- 
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sult of this work, has been placed on the Sectional 
Committee on Standardization of Drawings and Draft- 
ing Room Practice, of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


Grade Records and Factors Determining Grades for 
Shop Work,” M. M. Proffitt, Specialist in Industrial 
Education, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Developments of a Curriculum for a Vocational 
School, Division of Vocational Teacher Training and 
Research, Milwaukee Vocational School. 


Developing a Plan for a Placement Department in 
a Vocational School, Division of Vocational Teacher 
Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School. 


A Study of the Occupational Requirements of the 
Principal Vocations of the City, Division of Vocational 
Teacher Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational 
School. 


A Plan for the Professional Education of Vocational 
Teachers in Service, Division of Vocational Teacher 
Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School. 


Co-operation of Industry with the Technical School. 

Co-operation here is practically all that could be de- 
sired. A full report can be had if required. 

What Instruction Should Be Given in a Technical 
School Situated in a city of 15,000 People Where the In- 
dustries Do Not Require Many Skilled Mechanics? 

Study not complete. 

The Best Means of Co-operating with the Public and 
High Schools in the City. 

Not complete. 

A Technical Course Complete in Itself, at the Same 
Time Leading to University Entrance. 

Study not complete. 

C. U. Crutchfield, Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Canada. 


Development and Production of Lesson Sheets for 
Carpenter Apprentice Classes, Vocational Division of 
New Jersey Department of Public Instruction, Princi- 
pals, and Carpentry Instructors of local Vocational 
Schools throughout the State, and the International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Recognizing the advantage of this special teaching 
tool, the study was begun in New Jersey with the un- 
derstanding that the International Textbook Co., would 
use its technical staff to edit, illustrate, and publish the 
material specified. 


“The Status of Trade and Industrial Teacher Train- 
ing in the United States in the Year 1926” 
Dr. MELVIN LEwis— 
Thesis Ph. D. University of California, 1927. 
“An Evaluation of the California Plan for the Train- 
ing of Teachers of Trades and Industry” 
GeorGcE F. HALLER— 
Doctor Thesis Subject. 


“An Analytical Study of the Duties of the Chemical 
Laboratory Technician” Also “The Method and 
Content of the Trade Related Subjects” 

RicHarp H. BEHRENS— 
Trade and Industrial Series, Bulletin No. 21, Divi- 


sion of Vocational Education, University of Cal- 
liernia. 

“Selection and Purchase of Equipment for Trade 

and Industrial Classes” 
GEORGE F. HALLER— 

Trade and Industrial Series No. 7, Bulletin No. 22, 
Division of Vocational Education, University of 
California. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS IN SOUTHLAND 


Continued from page twenty 


Such is the New Industrial South of today, treated 
all too briefly in this article to do justice to the sub- 
ject—"The South! Not a land of ‘possum, mint juleps 
and mammies, of soft breezes and languid hours, as im- 
mortalized in song and story, but a southland bustling 
with energy long pent-up, with unexcelled opportunities 
for growth, with a bounty of natural resources and 
sound economic conditions which make possible the rise 
of a new empire and mark the dawn of a new period in 
industrial history.” 


VOCATIONAL HOME 
ECONOMICS IN ALABAMA 


Continued from page sixteen 


filled with marigolds, zinnias, bachelor buttons, asters, 
and phlox. 

“In the summer we decided that we could afford a 
concrete walk and steps. This was a little expensive, 
but it has helped the looks of the place so much that 
we have never regretted the time and money we spent. 

“The interior next received attention, beginning with 
my own room. The furniture consisted of an iron bed- 
stead, an oak dresser, table, and chairs. There was a 
faded rug on the floor. I moved the dresser to another 
room, then from an old washstand I made a little dress- 
ing table. With rough lumber I made a window seat 
which I covered with bright cretonne. The furniture 
was very attractive after a coat of paint and two of 
enamel were put on. I have very light curtains at the 
windows. The old rug was turned over and looks almost 
like new. 

“The walls in the living room and hall were painted 
in buff, the dining room and kitchen are to be the same. 

“One of the greatest improvements on the interior is 
the built-in cabinets. A very convenient one was made 
between the dining room and kitchen, where an old 
chimney used to be (the bricks were used to build a 
basement). The part of the cabinet in the dining room 
is to be used for dishes, and that in the kitchen for 
cooking utensils. Both are to be painted cream inside 
and oak outside. 

“Next spring I am going to plant more flowers and 
keep working on everything that I think can be im- 
proved for I love home projects. It not only has helped 
me, but has helped my entire family and even our 
neighbors.” 

Such projects may be found wherever vocational 
home economics departments have become well estab- 
lished. 
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Conference on Printing Education 


FrepD J. HartMan, Director, Department of Education, United Typothetae of America 


cation, held at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

nology, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 25, 26, 27, brought 
together more than one hundred twenty-five teachers 
of printing and others interested in printing education 
from forty cities of fifteen states of the United States, 
and from Toronto and Montreal, Canada. The print- 
ing industry was represented by two editors of print- 
ing trade journals, by representatives of manufacturers 
and distributors of printing equipment, and by about 
one hundred master printers of the Pittsburgh District. 
Six sessions were held, at which the following general 
topics were discussed by forty speakers: (1) If I were a 
Teacher of Printing, (2) Training Craftsmen, (3) Share 
Your Knowledge, (4) Business and Education, (5) 
Major Educational Problems in Printing, and (6) The 
Printing Curriculum. At the end of each afternoon 
session an open forum on the topics of the day’s pro- 
gram was conducted. 


Te Seventh Annual Conference on Printing Edu- 


The program as a whole furnished a kaleidoscopic 
picture of what is going on in printing education in the 
United States and Canada. This was made possible 
through the first-hand information given by outstanding 
educational and industrial leaders. 

Administrators of vocational education, most of them 
pioneers in the field, contributed considerably to the 
success of the program. This group included Dr. C. B. 
Connelley, Director of Industrial Relations, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Frank Leavitt, Associate Su- 
perintendent of Pittsburgh Public Schools; L. H. Den- 
nis, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Charles W. Sylvester, 
Director of Vocational Education of Baltimore and 
Treasurer of the A. V. A.; E. E. Sheldon, Lakeside 
Press, Chicago; Joseph M. Speer, Director of Industria! 
Education, Pittsburgh Public Schools; and Dr. Gerald 
Whitney, Director of the Department of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, University of Pittsburgh. 

The heads of departments of some of the leading 
schools of printing showed in a concrete manner how 
printing instruction is fitting young men for their 
chosen industry and for life. This group covered a wide- 
spread area, including John M. Murray, Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, Los Angeles, California; E. E. Vosburg, 
McCall Continuation School, Philadelphia; John E. 
Mansfield, Wentworth Institute, Boston, Mass.; John 
C. Heinike, Elm Vocational School, Buffalo, N. Y.; V. 
V. Young, Ralston Industrial School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Harry E. Milliken, Worcester Boys’ Trade School, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Allan Robinson, Ottmar Mergenthaler 
School of Printing, Baltimore, Md.; and Professor Da- 
vid Gustafson, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Teachers of printing presented their viewpoints, deal- 
ing specifically with the intimate problems concerning 
training for the job, production versus instruction, and 
the printing curriculum. Those who had assigned parts 


on the program were: John L. Deal, Jefferson Junior 
High School, Rochester, N. Y.; Chester A. Lyle, Wm. 
McKinley High Schooi, Canton, Ohio; Frank E. 
Rhodes, Montreal Technical School, Montreal, Canada; 
Burt F. Tomlinson, Instructor at the Mergenthaler Lin- 
otype School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George E. Huckins, 
Buffalo State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. F. 
Cleaver, Senior High School, Johnstown, Pa.; R. A. 
Loomis, Dickinson High School, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Orville Wood, Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Ewald C. Raasch, Boys’ Technical High School. 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and C. S. Romig, Central High 
School, Altoona, Pa. 


The representatives of the industry gave a very prac- 
tical slant to the discussions. The speakers were Ed- 
mund G. Gress, Editor of the American Printer, New 
York; Walter L. McCain, Editor of ‘Printing,’ New 
York; Robert L. Forsythe of the Robert L. Forsythe 
Printing Company, Pittsburgh; John J. Deviny, Past 
President of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Washington, D. C.; Ray B. Keller, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; F. T. Den- 
man, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Frank K. Phillips, Manager of Educational Depart- 
ment, American Type Founders Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.; and Fred J. Hartman, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, United Typothetae of America, 
Chicago. 


Two special features of the conference were: (1) 


the emphasis put upon trade tests and (2) the value of 
printing exhibits. The subject of trade tests was intro- 
duced by Dr. Walter B. Jones, Research Professor of 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh. He distrib- 
uted a series of tests on selecting printing craftsmen and 
teachers of printing. These were worked out with the 
cooperation of the Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
representative teachers of printing. Professor Glenn 
U. Cleeton, Head of the Department of Industrial Ed- 
ucation, Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Profes- 
sor Wm. E. Rasche, Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, were the discussion lead- 
ers on this topic. The conference passed a resolution 
asking the printing industry to give its support to a 
wide-spread use of these tests for the purpose of fur- 
ther study. 

Through the courtesy of the school authorities of 
Canton, Ohio, an extensive exhibit of fine printing was 
shown. This interesting collection arranged by Chester 
A. Lyle, of the McKinley High School of that city, in- 
cluded specimens from printing plants in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe. The exhibit was intended 
to demonstrate how schools of printing can cooperate 
with the industry in interesting the public in the printed 
product. The Carnegie Institute of Technology, also, 
had an elaborate exhibit of the printing done by its stu- 
dents. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation in North Carolina 


H. L. STANTON, Supervisor 


largely if not wholly a service providing vocational 
education and securing suitable employment for 
the handicapped. As the work developed in North Caro- 
lina it was found necessary to greatly extend this con- 
cept. Experience taught us that many other services are 
required for successful rehabilitation. Some applicants 
required physical restoration, others needed prosthetic 
appliances. All required sound vocational guidance. So 
our idea of vocational rehabilitation has been broadened 
to include any and all of the services required for the 
fitting and placing of physically disabled and vocation- 
ally handicapped persons in remunerative employment. 
Limited personnel, limited funds and limitations 
placed on available funds prohibited the supplying of 
some of these services by the rehabilitation department, 
and so it became necessary to find ways and means of 
providing these services without expense to the depart- 
ment. 


\ J OCATIONAL rehabilitation was first conceived to be 


Had there been existing agencies that would furnish 
some of these needs clients would have been referred 
to them. But outside of social agencies that would oc- 
casionally make contributions no help could be secured. 

To provide physical restoration a state-wide system 
of orthopedic clinics has been established. These are 
well distributed throughout the state. At these clinics, 
which are held monthly, free examination and free 
treatment are given to indigent cripples. The ortho- 
pedic surgeons are giving their services to the cause, 
and civic clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions, are bearing 
the expense of the clinics. Eighteen clinics have been 
established during the past three years. This has placed 
the services of a skilled orthopedist within the reach of 
practically all cripples in the state. For those cripples 
whose treatment necessitates operations fifteen hospital 
beds have been donated by hospitals and civic clubs 
in the state. Thousands of cripples of all ages have 
been examined, and hundreds have had their deformi- 
ties corrected or greatly improved as a result of this 
program. For some rehabilitation would have been im- 
possible without treatment, while treatment has greatly 
facilitated the rehabilitation of others. 


Many cripples require a certain type of prosthetic 
appliance to enable them to follow a vocation. Here the 
difficulty was not so much lack of finances as lack of 
a dependable agency to which clients could be referred 
for the fitting of an artificial appliance. Limb manu- 
facturers are more interested in selling the particular 
type of appliance that they manufacture than in provid- 
ing the right kind of appliance and seeing to it that it is 
properly fitted. 

We found that most surgeons have very little knowl- 
edge of the fittirg and use of artificial limbs. Many of 
them even lack sufficient knowledge of proper amputa- 


tion for giving the patient the best bearing surface for 
an appliance. 

It, therefore, became necessary for us to familiarize 
ourselves with the various types and kinds of appliances 
and their uses; to learn which amputees can wear appli- 
ances to advantage and which ones cannot; and to learn 
how stumps can best be conditioned for wearing appli- 
ances. 

We learned that stumps usually shrink considerably 
within a few months after a limb is fitted. This diffi- 
culty has been overcome by the use of inexpensive tem- 
porary limbs called pylons. The use of pylons and the 
knowledge gained of prosthetic appliances has saved 
large sums of money for both the cripples and the state, 
and greatly aided many by providing them with the ap- 
pliance best fitted to their needs. 

There is no more important service rendered cripples 
than good vocational guidance, nor is there a more diffi- 
cult service to render. Here again we were confronted 
with a difficulty. Most of the work that has been done 
in vocational guidance has been planned for school 
children, and many of the methods used are not adapt- 
able to rehabilitation clients. 

A system of tests has been adopted which has proved 
very helpful. A brief preliminary intelligence test se- 
lected from the Terman-Binet Test is given to all cases 
of meager education and those suspected of having a 
low degree of intelligence. Failure to pass this test is 
followed with a complete intelligence test given by a 
psychologist or some one trained and experienced in 
testing. These tests have enabled us to eliminate low 
grade morons, imbeciles and idiots who have applied for 
our services. Any attempt to rehabilitate them would 
certainly have resulted in a waste of funds. 

A battery of achievement or educational tests are 
used to determine ability to succeed in a commercial 
course, linotype training and similar vocations. Two 
tests for mechanical ability are used to differentiate be- 
tween those who have a low degree and those who pos- 
sess a high degree of such ability in order that they may 
be directed into the trades for which they are best 
fitted. By the aid of such tests we are doing better ad- 
visement and reducing the number of failures. 

Although vocational training is not all of rehabilita- 
tion it is a most important phase of it. To aid in its 
supervision we have analyzed a number of the most 
common vocations for which cripples are being trained. 
These analyses are used for checking the progress of 
the trainee. They give us a definite picture of his prog- 
ress, and enable us to determine whether he is being 
taught the entire trade or only a part of it. 

By the methods described and others, we are con- 
stantly endeavoring to improve the rehabilitation serv- 
ice in North Carolina. 
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The Coordination of a Program for Crippled 
Children and Disabled Adults* 


Terry C. Foster, State Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation in Alabama 


capped in Alabama is, I believe, unique in the Na- 

tion, unique in that the various types of service 
are administered under one directing state agency, and 
that it contemplates a complete preventive, restorative 
and vocational rehabilitation service for all feasible 
cases of physically handicapped persons, regardless of 
age or type of physical disability. The State Depart- 
ment of Education, through the Rehabilitation Service 
of the Division of Vocational Education, administers 
the three acts which provide for these services. The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, providing for coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government in the vocational re- 
habilitation of persons of working age and their return 
to employment, was the first service provided for. The 
physical Restoration Act, providing for surgical, hos- 
pital and other treatment for children and adults, grew 
out of the necessity for the physical restoration of a 
large number of cases in order to prepare them for vo- 
cational rehabilitation. The Act providing a special 
training and employment service for the blind was de- 
signed to provide for a survey of the blind in the State; 
to devise methods of training and employing them, and 
for the marketing of their products. 

It should be borne in mind that the physical restora- 
tion service and the service for the blind are preventive 
and restorative, as well as educational, agencies prepara- 
tory to the ultimate vocational rehabilitation of the in- 
dividuals affected, and are administered as allied agen- 
cies to the rehabilitation service. 

Now, a program of rehabilitation of such wide scope 
necessarily requires the cooperation of other State agen- 
cies, especially the State Health and State Child Wel- 
fare Departments, and also of the public. Such coop- 
eration is most easily secured through an organization 
where all concerned can meet on common ground. Real- 
izing this fact, the State Department of Education, 
Health and Child Welfare joined hands in the organiza- 
tion of the Alabama Society for Crippled Children and 
invited the public to come in and help put the job over. 
Control of the affairs of the Society are vested in the 
State agencies, with an advisory board representing the 
public. It will be seen, therefore, that the Society for 
Crippled Children is simply a vehicle for coordination 
of the efforts of the agencies and people interested in 
the physical and economic independence of the physi- 
cally handicapped adults, as well as children. 

Each of the services, that is, vocational rehabilitation, 
physical restoration and service for the blind, requires a 
different administrative method and procedure. For 
the administration of the vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ice we have four branch offices, one located in the 
northern, one in the central, one in the southeastern, 
and one in the southwestern part of the State. Each 
office is in charge of an assistant supervisor of rehabili- 
tation, and has from twelve to sixteen counties under 
supervision. The duties of the supervisors are to locate 
and provide vocational training and employment for the 


Te program of service for the physically handi- 





*Delivered at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Children. 


physically handicapped individuals in his territory. The 
administration and procedure in physical restoration is 
somewhat more elaborate. An assistant supervisor of re- 
habilitation, whose salary and other expenses are paid 
from a special appropriation for the purpose, is in 
charge of the physical restoration program in all the 
districts. The duties of this special supervision are to 
organize and conduct the diagnostic and follow-up 
clinics, to arrange for hospitalization of cases recom- 
mended for treatment,—in fact, perform any duties nec- 
essary in arriving at the goal for which the service was 
established. I might remark that the present worker 
had five years’ experience as a rehabilitation worker be- 
fore being assigned to physical restoration service, and, 
therefore, has the rehabilitation point of view in the ex- 
ecution of her work. 

The State has been divided into seventeen clinical dis- 
tricts of from three to five counties each, with a large 
town or city as the center. Each district has an organi- 
zat.cn consisting of a volunteer director, who appoints 
in each county a county chairman. There is in most of 
our counties either a county health unit or a child wel- 
fare worker. The part they play will be shown by illus- 
tration directly. —, 

The service for the blind centers around the State 
School for the Blind and two work shops maintained by 
associations for the blind in Birmingham and Mo- 
bile. An assistant supervisor of rehabilitation, em- 
p:oyed under a special act of the Legislature, is in 
charge of the program. Her duties are to locate blind 
persons, provide training for them either at the School 
for the Blind, the work shops, or in their homes, and to 
establish markets for the products of those employed. 

Now, that is the machinery that has been set up in 
my state for administration and execution of the pro- 
gram for physically handicapped,—all under the super- 
vision of the Rehawlitation Service, but each directly 
in charge of a specialist in his particular field. 

I believe I can best give you a composite picture of 
how the whole program is coordinated by explaining our 
method of procedure in the organization and conduct of 
the diagnostic and follow-up clinics. All clinics are or- 
ganized and conducted in the name of the Alabama So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, because that organization 
is the common ground on which the State and County 
azenc:es and the public can meet on equal terms. The 
district director of the Society, through the civic and 
cther organizations in his district, provides the neces- 
sary publicity and arranges for transportation of the 
cases. All physically handicapped persons are invited 
to appear for examination, regardless of age, sex, race 
or disability. The county health officers from the coun- 
ties comprising the district are there with their nurses, 
and the district supervisor of rehabilitation and the su- 
pervisor of physical restoration are there. As the cases 
come from the examination rooms, those over sixteen 
years of age are interviewed by the rehabilitation work- 
er, and programs for the rehabilitation of eligible cases 
are worked out. When the rehabilitation program in- 
volves physical restoration, the case is turned over to 

Continued on page twenty-seven 
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CIVILIAN REHABILITATION 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


J. F. Hupparp, State Director of Vocational Education 


During the seven years ending June 30, 1928, 1.041 
disabled persons have been rehabilitated in Mississippi. 
Of this number 2600 were women and 781 were men. 
In the group there are persons from every county in the 
State. Of these cases 37° were under twenty-one years 
of age, 37°% between twenty-one and thirty, 20° be- 
tween thirty-one and forty, 4° between forty-one and 
fifty years, and 2°; were over fifty years of age. 

Sixteen per cent of these persons were injured in em- 
ployment accidents; 35% in public accidents; 38°) by 
disease and 11°7 had congenital disabilities. 

Fifty-two per cent were given institutional training; 
20°% were trained on the job or given employment 
training and 28° were rehabilitated by job restoration. 

Fifty per cent of them had had some kind of voca- 
tional experience before injury, the other 50° had 
never been employed. 

The average earning capacity before training was 
$275.00 per year; the average earning capacity after 
training was $897.00 per year, or a total increased earn- 
ing capacity for the group of $628,682.00 per year. 

In addition to the Vocational Rehabilitation service 
given to the above group free hospital service has been 
secured and given to 752 persons who wére unable to 
pay for treatment. The funds for physical restoration 
were contributed principally by the teachers and school 
children of the state. 

The total appropriation for the Rehabilitation Work 
amounted to $34,000.00 per year. Half was paid by 
the State and half by the Federal Government. In 
April, 1928, the state appropriation was increased 
$1,750.00 per year and an appropriation of $15,000.00 
per year was made for the rehabilitation of the blind 
people of the state. This work was done, previously, 
with funds from the regular rehabilitation appropriation. 

In April, 1928, the Mississippi Society for Crippled 
Children was organized. This society is under the super- 
vision of the State Rehabilitation Department and will 
co-operate with it in providing care, relief and educa- 
tion for those who cannot be aided by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Department. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION IN FLORIDA 


H. C. Corpeninc, State Supervisor 


The vocational rehabilitation program was inaugu- 
rated in Florida on September 1, 1927. Our staff con- 
sists of one full-time supervisor, and one full-time sec- 
retary. With limited staff and limited appropriation 
on the one hand, and an extensive and scattered terri- 
tory on the other hand, we have, naturally, found diffi- 
culty in meeting all the demands and needs existing in 
the state during the first ten months of the service. 

However, during the ten months’ period we have had 
over 500 applications for aid under the department; 
have interviewed, personally about 300 of these appli- 
cants; have determined as good prospects for rehabilita- 
tion, 204. Of the number interviewed, 61 are under- 
going some sort of service preliminary to rehabilitation 
training proper, such as medical treatment, fitting of 
artificial appliances, etc. Seventy-one others in line for 
training are being held up on account of unfinished pub- 


lic schooling, provision for room and board facilities, 
lack of immediate training opportunities, or some other 
circumstance. Seventy-two have already been placed in 
training for a great variety of occupations. The occu- 
pational objectives include the following: auto mechan- 
ics, architecture, artificial limb making, complete busi- 
ness course, dress making, law, lens grinding, linotype 
operating, ministry, motion picture projecting, poultry 
husbandry, radio expert, secretary for office, shoe re- 
pairing, stenography, tailoring, teaching, typewriter me- 
chanics and watch and clock repairing. 

Five cases have completed their training course and 
three have been placed in employment after training. 
Each of the three in employment are still being fol- 
lowed up prior to being listed as rehabilitated. We had 
no complete rehabilitations during the first ten months’ 
period. 

We see plenty of work ahead for the ensuing year. 
In addition to the 500 applicants recorded in our office, 
the American Legion Department of Florida has just 
completed a state-wide survey of cripples, results of 
which to date, give us around 1,500 additional disabled 
adults for our records. Equally this many crippled 
children were discovered by the survey, and many of 
these will soon become rehabilitation cases. 

We have had excellent co-operation on the part of 
welfare agencies, organizations and interested individ- 
uals in the state, and we feel that we are going to be 
able to develop a big program in Florida. 


COORDINATION PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Continued from page twenty-six 


the physical restoration worker, who arranges for treat- 
ment. The case goes to the hospital, and in due time 
returns home. The county health unit follows it up, ren- 
dering whatever medical care is necessary until the case 
is dismissed by the orthopedist. The case is then re- 
turned to the rehabilitation supervisor for continuation 
of the rehabilitation program. We have established a 
policy of holding the second clinic two months from the 
first, the third four months from the second, and the 
fourth six months from the third, and then every six 
months thereafter. 

The cases under sixteen years of age are all referred 
direct to the physical restoration worker, and the re- 
habilitation supervisor has no responsibility for them 
until they are eligible for rehabilitation service. Ar- 
rangements for treatment are made through the co- 
operation of the district director and his committees, 
they are followed up by the county health unit, they go 
back to school under the supervision of the county child 
welfare worker, they are then given vocational guidance 
by the physical restoration supervisor—all preparatory 
to ultimate vocational rehabilitation. As they reach the 
age of sixteen they automatically become the responsi- 
bility of the rehabilitation worker, to follow up, train 
and place into employment. This program insures a 
uniform and continuous program of service from the 
time the disability occurs until rehabilitation is effected. 
It insures the education of the public as to the needs 
and possibilities of the physically handicapped. It in- 
sures the co-operation of all concerned, toward a def- 
inite state-wide goal: economic independence for every 
physically handicapped person mentally and physically 
capable of achieving it. 
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Some New Developments in Commercial 
Education 


Eart W. Barnuart, Chiej, Commercial Education Service, Federai Board for Vocational Education 


for retail grocers, for laundry salesmen, and for 

retail meat dealers, has been such that the term 
commercial education may soon come to have an en- 
tirely new meaning to those in charge of vocational edu- 
cation in this country. When men employed in these 
and other commercial occupations are included in the 
program of vocational education, the traditions which 
have heretofore limited commercial education to pre- 
paratory clerical training are likely to be overwhelmed 
by the demand for a real vocational education for com- 
mercial workers. Consequently, this new expansion in 
the field of commercial education promises to be very 
significant in the remaking of education for office and 
store workers on both a preparatory and on an exten- 
sion basis. 


Pie's with the educational programs under way 


Developments in Training Retail Grocers 

The first of these new educational programs for em- 
ployed commercial workers was begun by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers when it secured the aid 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education in plan- 
ning an educational program for the men engaged in 
the retail grocery business. The Federal Board, after 
some study of the problem, prepared recommendations 
and outlined a program for the Association. The rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Board were unanimously 
adopted by the members of the Association at their 
annual convention in June, 1925. A few months later 
an educational director for the Association was ap- 
pointed and work on the preparation of the first unit 
of instructional material was begun. At the 1926 con- 
vention of the Association, the grocery trade was in- 
formed that the Introductory Course for Retail Grocers, 
with suggestions for the use of the conference leader, 
was ready for use. The response to this announcement 
was very gratifying when one considers how difficult it 
is to get courses for new occupations organized and in 
operation. By the time the 1927 convention was held, 
thirty-eight conference groups enrolling some 750 retail 
and wholesale grocers, and grocery salesmen, in twenty- 
two States had been organized, while enrollments in 
a correspondence course totaled 138. In addition a plan 
for training leaders of local conferences for retail gro- 
cers had been developed in Alabama, through the co- 
operation given by Mr. J. B. Hobdy, the State Director 
for Vocational Education. 

During the year 1927-28, progress with the program 
almost stopped. The second unit of instructional ma- 
terial was not prepared as had been announced, so there 
was nothing which the groups which wanted to continue 


could use. Further, as the policy of the educational 
director has been to work almost solely with those in 
the grocery trade, public school agencies had not been 
interested in the program, consequently the groups 
which wanted to continue did not have the help of men 
qualified to conduct conferences without prepared ma- 
terials. The educational director resigned during the 
year, and a new one was not appointed. As a result of 
these developments, not more than ten conference 
groups, using the first unit, were formed during the 
year. However, in one or two States plans for co- 
operation between the State and local associations of 
retail grocers and the State and local vocational edu- 
cational authorities were developed which should result 
in making classes for retail grocers a part of the State 
program as soon as the needed instructional materials 
are available. 

The discussions in the 1928 convention of the Na- 
tional Association showed that the members were look- 
ing to the officers of the Association for further de- 
velopments with the educational program. It is probable 
that a new policy of trying to get the co-operation of 
State and local vocational educational authorities will 
be adopted and that steps will be taken by the Na- 
tional Association at an early date to begin conferences 
which should develop new units of instructional ma- 
terial. As soon as these new units are ready for use, 
local conference groups of retailers will be started; for 
it is evident that many in the trade have come to realize 
the value of organized education, especially when pre- 
sented through the medium of conferences. Indeed the 
reports from the conference leaders indicate great satis- 
faction with the conference method, though some con- 
fess that their own inexperience made greater success 
impossible. 


The Program for Laundry Salesmen 


When the early success of the program for retail gro- 
cers came to the attention of the Laundry-owners Na- 
tional Association, the officers consulted the Federal 
Board about the possibilities for a training program for 
laundry salesmen. The Federal Board outlined a pro- 
gram suited to the needs of the laundry industry, which, 
after very careful consideration, was adopted by the 
Directors of the Association. One of the members of 
the staff of the Association was delegated to work in 
co-operation with the Federal Board in preparing the 
conference material needed for improving the selling 
practices of laundry salesmen. The first sections of this 
material were ready for use in the summer of 1927. 
Within a year almost 10,000 copies of a manual for 
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Laundry Routemen were distributed, a copy going to 
every laundry in the country which was participating 
in a national advertising campaign for the power laun- 
dry industry. While no reliable detailed reports have 
been made as to the actual use of these manuals in 
conferences for routemen, still the data available justi- 
fies the statement that during the first year conferences 
for improving the selling practices of laundry salesmen 
had been organized in about two hundred laundries and 
that at least 2,500 routemen had been benefited by the 
instruction. 

The essential idea underlying the program of the 
Laundry-owners Association was that the routemen, 
who in all well managed laundries meet once a week for 
a conference conducted by some official of the plant, 
need to make a systematic study of the difficulties 
they have to overcome in selling more laundry service 
and in giving better sales service. Some sixty specific 
difficulties were analyzed in a Manual for Conference 
Leaders for discussion during a series of conferences 
on selling laundry service by routemen. The outcome 
of these discussions was summarized in a Routeman’s 
Manual of the best practices, based upon the recom- 
mendations of the National Association and the experi- 
ence of the men, for each man’s manual contained a 
summary of the procedures which each man thinks will 
be the most effective for him. 

The program for training laundry salesmen has been 
organized and conducted almost entirely on a plant 
basis, no contact with the public schools being con- 
sidered necessary or encouraged except for the training 
of the conference leaders. Undoubtedly in time, many 
of the large plant owners will realize that the success 
of a program organized on the conference basis depends 
upon having well trained conference leaders who have 
been trained to use this particular type of educational 
method, hence local or State associations of laundry 
owners can be expected ultimately to ask for some help 
in training conference leaders. Indeed a program look- 
ing forward to training a few conference leaders for the 
local laundry industry has already been planned for 
Philadelphia, and some of the cities in California have 
taken steps in this direction. 

As part of its work with the Association the Federal 
Board conducted a demonstration conference for laun- 
dry foremen. The development of a program for train- 
ing laundry foremen will undoubtedly help to show 
laundry managers the value of special training for con- 
ference leaders. 

As it is now, the program for laundry salesmen is 
progressing very rapidly. The material already prepared 
is probably the best conference instructional material 
so far published in this country. The close connection 
between well trained men and larger sales is being re- 
alized by many laundry managers; so unquestionably 
this industry is now well on its way toward developing 
an educational program which eventually will reach 
every worker. However, the needs of salesmen and 
others in contact with the public, will probably be sup- 
plied first. A manual is now being prepared for laundry 
salesmanagers which will constitute the basis for the 
next step in educational work for those in the laundry 
industry. 


Training for Retail Meat Dealers 


The steps in the development of an educational pro- 
gram for retail meat dealers have been substantially 
the same as in the programs already described. In 1927 
the officers of the National Association of Retail Meat 


Dealers secured the help of the Federal Board in study- 
ing the possibilities for developing an educational pro- 
gram for retail meat dealers. The Federal Board’s rec- 
ommendations, along with a sample unit of instructional 
material which had been secured by Allen’s suction- 
pump method from a committee of successful fresh 
meat dealers, was submitted to the Association at its 
annual convention in July, 1927. After due considera- 
tion of the proposed plan, the board of directors of the 
association authorized the secretary of the Association 
to promote the formation of conference groups in order 
to see how effective a program organized on a confer- 
ence basis would be. This program was to be carried 
out in co-operation with the Bureau of Public Relations 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers, which had 
been instrumental in interesting the Association in the 
idea of an organized educational program. However, 
profiting by the experience of the other commercial 
trade associations, the meat dealers decided to promote 
their program with the help of the vocational school 
authorities and to interest the secretaries of local cham- 
bers of commerce, wheresoever possible, in the program 
as a means for improving retailing practices in the fresh 
meat trade. As a result of these policies, developments 
with this program have been and will be different from 
those in the programs of the other associations. 

The experience of these associations had shown the 
importance of having trained or experienced conference 
leaders, so efforts have been made to get State and 
local vocational school authorities interested in training 
a group of experienced and successful retail meat deal- 
ers to serve as conference leaders of local groups. A 
program of this kind was first started in Ohio last De- 
cember when Mr. E. L. Heusch, the State Supervisor 
of Trades and Industries, invited retail meat dealers 
from all the larger cities in the State to participate in 
a one week conference for training community confer- 
ence leaders. Eleven men attended this series which 
was handled by Mr. R. W. Jenkins, the State leader in 
foreman training. On their return home these men 
started to organize local conference groups. As a result 
today there are local groups of retail meat dealers in 
Cleveland, Toledo, Canton, Columbus, and in some 
other centers. This seems to be the start of a State- 
wide program, especially as the groups already organized 
are interesting meat dealers in neighboring communities 
in forming local associations and organizing conference 
groups. Then, too, the December conference will prob- 
ably contribute much towards the formation of a State 
association of retail meat dealers. 

In Los Angeles, the State and city vocational edu- 
cational authorities co-operated in conducting a similar 
leader training conference composed of the officers and 
a few selected members of the local association of retail 
meat dealers. This conference has been completed, and 
the men who participated in it are now organizing neigh- 
borhood conferences which they will direct under the 
general supervision of Mr. L. G. Stier, of the city 
schools, who trained them. It is confidently expected 
that at least one hundred retail meat dealers in Los 
Angeles will be enrolled in this program this fall when 
the conferences begin. 

A similar program in charge of Mr. J. J. Matthews, 
State Supervisor of Industrial Education, is now being 
started in Philadelphia in co-operation with the local 
director of vocational education. 

In a number of other cities, notably Chicago, New 
York, Omaha, Milwaukee, Detroit, Sheboygan, and San 

Continued on page thirty-one 
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-Vocationalizing the High School Commercial 
Course 


By A. B. ANDERSON, State Supervisor for Trade and Industrial Education, Wilmington, Delaware 


HE Commercial Department in the Wilmington 
High School, prior to its reorganization in 1926, 
was offering a regular four-year commercial 
course. The instruction was necessarily general, since 
its purpose was to prepare pupils for various commer- 
cial occupations. It was a popular course and was con- 
sidered by many to be an easy road to a high school 
diploma. But the pupils from this department were not 
entering directly into commercial occupations and an 
investigation disclosed that business concerns wanted 
people with more training. Their first question to the 
applicant would be “what can you do?” Not having 
had sufficient specialized training to fit them for any 
particular task, pupils were compelled to go to a busi- 
ness college before being employed. When the facts 
of this situation were brought to the attention of the 
school authorities, a revision was called for to eliminate 
the weakness in this system and to organize a course of 





study which should function in training high school peo- 
ple for definite and effective employment in commercial 
cccupations. With the assistance of the State and Fed- 
eral Boards for Vocational Education a study was made 
of business requirements in the community, and it was 
found that these people eventually found their way 
into three major groups of commercial occupations, 
those of stenography, clerical and retail selling. Three 
curricula were therefore set up in the department to 
meet these requirements, the first two of which were 
immediately established and the third, retail selling, was 
organized a year later. It was decided to make the new 
commercial course two years in length instead of four 
years and to require specialization in one of the three 
major units as stated above. While the last two years 
of the high school are given up to strictly commercial 
subjects, only the senior year is arranged for the co- 
operative (two-week-about) plan. The “co-operative” 








Corner of classroom in Wilmington High School where Cooperative Commercial students are trained. 
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year is also a twelve months term instead of the usual 
nine months. Following is an outline showing the sub- 
jects given in each of the three groups: 


THIRD YEAR 


Stenographic Clerical Retail 
1. Business English 1. Business English 1. Business English 
2. American History 2. American History 2. American History 
(1 year) (1 year) (1 year) 

3. Shorthand 3. Bookkeeping 3. Typewriting 
(Home Practice General Business (Single Period) 
Required) Training 
(Single Period) (Double Period) 

4. Typewriting 4. Typewriting 4. Merchandise 
(Double Period) (Single Period) Information 

(Double Period) 

5. Bookkeeping 5. Business Arith. 5. Business Arith. 

(14 year) (1% year) (2 year) 
FOURTH YEAR (Co-operative-half-time) 

1. Business English 1. Business English 1. Business English 

2. Shorthand 2. Bookkeeping 2. Merchandise 
Transcribing General Business Information 
(Double Period) Training (Double Period) 

(Double Period) 

3. Secretarial 3. Advanced Office 3. Salesmanship 
Training Practice 

4. Typewriting 4. Business Arith. 4. Business Arith. 


(% year) (% year) 


wm 


.Commercial Law 5. Commercial Law 
or Economics or Economics 
(% year) (14 year) 


In order‘to make the co-operative part-time work 
successful a co-ordinator is required who shall be re- 
sponsible for maintaining the proper contact between 
the school and employment. The head of the Commer- 
cial Department was assigned to this work as a part of 
his regular duties. The Guidance and Placement Bureau 
co-operates in finding employment and very little diffi- 
culty has been experienced in placing pupils as soon as 
they are ready for employment. Since there are two 
people for each job in the co-operative year the em- 
ployer must either place both on full time or another 
position must be secured when they graduate. Usually 
the larger concerns employ both people, others have 
been placed within a short time. There were fifty-two 
people who graduated from the three courses of this 
department this year and next year will see a consid- 
erable increase in this number. 

Wilmington’s experience with the co-operative plan 
in the Commercial Department has been very favorable. 
The pupils are better trained, they enter directly into 
employment, they have had, when they graduate, one 
year of experience in employment under guidance of 
the school and they seem to hold their positions very 
well which is, after all, the real test of their training. 

It is more difficult to administer the co-operative 
plan, and the principal of the school as well as the 
instructors must be willing to put forth the extra effort 
to make it successful. The Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. David A. Ward, Principal of the High School, M. 
Channing Wagner and Head of the Commercial De- 
partment, R. L. Talbot are all enthusiastic about this 
new vocational arrangement of the commercial depart- 
ment, and they have all worked unerringly for its 
successful administration. 


PART-TIME 
COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


J. F. Hupparn. State Director of Vocational Education 


WENTY-TWO high schools in the state of Missis- 
sippi have organized part-time classes in com- 
mercial subjects. There is a total enrollment in 
these twenty-two classes of 211 pupils. Superintendents 
have made arrangements with the State Board for 
Vocational Education whereby part of the commercial 
teacher’s time is definitely set aside for the exclusive 
use of part-time pupils. The amount of time thus set 
aside varies from 20% to 50% of the teacher’s time. 
Subject matter taught in the part-time commercial 
classes consists of retail selling and related subjects, 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, and such re- 
lated matter as is deemed advisable. In all cases an 
effort is made to discover the individual need of the 
student and to shape the course of study to fit that 
need. There has been a growing and insistent demand 
for the type of work as outlined above. This demand 
has reached such proportions that state funds are in no 
wise adequate. 


The part-time commercial school has afforded an 
opportunity for many persons employed in commercial 
plants of securing a type of training which has enabled 
them to secure promotion in ther work. Superintend- 
ents and school people in general are beginning more 
and more to realize the responsibility they have in the 
field of part-time education, and many of them are 
desirous of placing the school plant, equipment, and 
teaching force at the disposal of young people who have 
entered employment. 


SOME NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Continued from page twenty-nine 


Diego, conference groups have been organized without 
any reported aid in training conference leaders. In St. 
Louis the leader of the two groups formed there was 
heiped by Mr. O. B. Badger in charge of the Trade and 
Industrial Teacher Training in Missouri. It is probable 
that the help given by other State and local vocational 
education authorities has not been reported. 


The reports so far received indicate that these first 
conferences under the program of the Association are 
very satisfactory and are being conducted in such a way 
as to constitute a sound basis for future expansion. An 
additional unit of instructional material is now being 
prepared. The most encouraging development is the 
continued interest of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Dr. Filbey, who is in charge of the educational 
program of the Institute, is now working out a plan 
of conferences which should contribute much toward 
developing the additional units of conference cases, 
questions, and problems. 


From these brief historical sketches of how three na- 
tional trade associations are progressing with their edu- 
cational programs on a vocational basis, it is evident 
that an entirely new kind of commercial education for 
experienced workers in commercial occupations is com- 
ing into existence and establishing itself on a sound 
vocational basis. 
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EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 


Continued from page one 
dustry. Let us then improve this method by putting 
sequence, system, and order into this training period 
through cooperation of school and industry. 

Inadequate as the education of young people may be 
at the time they enter upon employment, a large pub- 
lic investment has already been made in it. They are 
in the “Age of Slippage.”” More must be done in an edu- 
cational way if the previous investment is not to be lost. 

Education is democracy’s most important business. 
The public is only protecting the investment already 
made in the education of its young citizens when it 
insists upon further educational opportunity through 
the years immediately following initial employment, 
which are recognized as especially “formative” years. 

We have assumed in our educational policy that: 

If there are five hundred young people in a commun- 
ity who can be supported while attending high school 
we may then provide wonderful high school buildings 
and a fine corps of teachers. 

If in that same community, there are five hundred 
young people between 14 and 18 years of age who are 
employed and earning $300,000 a year, it has been as- 
sumed that the public owes them nothing. It has been 
assumed that no public provision need be made for 
their education. 

When our young people reach the age of 14 years, 
we divide them into two groups. The smailer group 
we send to high school and provide all the modern 
facilities for a first class high school education. That 
is right. If there is one thing we owe our children and 
to which they are entitled, it is an education. 

The larger group we send to the factories, the mills, 
the offices, and the shops. We make them work eight 
hours, nine hours, ten hours a day, six days a week, 
and 52 weeks a year. 

In many communities, the young people in employ- 
ment between fourteen and eighteen years of age earn 
a sum equal to the amount of tax money spent on the 
entire elementary and high school system of that com- 
munity. 

The intelligent observer of what education does eco- 
nomically and socially cannot fail to see that society 
has a greater stake in the education of its young peo- 
ple who are employed than it has in the education of 
the more favored group coming from better situated 
homes. 

Our young workers carry a heavy burden and meet 
up with many hazards during their daily work. They 
need at least a part-time contact with school work dur- 
ing their initial years in employment. 

They need some of the same kind of health, character 
and cultural training which our high school students de- 
mand as their right. They are preparing to be useful 
citizens by carrying a portion of the burdens of their 
community. Ten, twenty, thirty years from now they 
will be greater assets and more useful citizens if they 
have a few hours of the school training which a part- 
time school program can offer. 


AFFILIATED STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Continued from page five 

3. To insure equitable representation of all sections 
in the House of Delegates, the Association’s governing 
body. 

B—ORGANIZATIONS APPROVED FOR AFFILIATION 

1. State Associations. Any group of twenty or more 
persons interested in vocational education and organized 
under a constitution in harmony with the constitution of 
the American Vocational Association. 

2. Branch Associations. A local association with a 
membership of twenty or more persons may be recog- 
nized as an affiliated organization, provided that if there 
is a general organization in the state, recommendation 
for recognition is made through the state organization. 

C—PROCEDURE OF AFFILIATION 

1. State Associations. Any state association with 
twenty or more members is eligible for membership in 
the American Vocational Association, application for 
which must be made by the Secretary of the state asso- 
ciation to the Secretary of the American Vocational 
Association. There should be submitted with the appli- 
cation: 

a. A copy of the constitution of the organization 

making application. 

b. A roster of officers for the current year. 

c. A check for the amount of annual dues as herein- 

after prescribed. 

The affiliation procedure shall be completed when the 
foregoing conditions have been met and the application 
has been approved by the President of the American 
Vocational Association. 

2. Branch Associations. A local organization, other 
than one state-wide in scope, with a membership of 
twenty or more persons and operating under a constitu- 
tion, is eligible to membership as a branch organization. 
In a state in which there is an affiliated state associa- 
tion, the branch association shall affiliate through the 
state association. The steps to be taken in affiliation are 
identical with those outlined for state organizations ex- 
cept that application for affiliation by a branch associa- 
tion is made to the state affiliated association and is 
considered for approval by the American Vocational 
Association on recommendation of the state organiza- 
tion. 

D—ANNUAL DUES 

The annual membership dues of affiliated associations 
is one dollar for each member. Membership dues are 
paid to the Secretary of the affiliated organization, who 
forwards same to the Secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association between September 1 and the date of 
the annual convention. 

The membership year in the American Vocational As- 
sociation is from September i to August 31, inclusive, 
regardless of when the annual dues are paid. 

E—REPRESENTATION IN THE House oF DELEGATES 

Affiliated associations are entitled to representation 
on the basis of one delegate for each twenty members 
and an additional delegate for a major fraction thereof. 


F—AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 

Thirty-five state associations are now affiliated with 
the American Vocational Association. 

In this number of the News Bulletin will be found a 
chart showing the general organization of the American 
Vocational Association. The association is indebted to 
President R. L. Cooley for this chart. 
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REDUCED RATES 


One and One-half Fare 


A. V.A. Convention in Philadelphia 





The railroad Trunk Lines of the United States have granted a 
fare of one and one-half on the certificate plan. This rate will 
apply only in case 250 or more of those in attendance present 
certificates secured at the time of the purchase of tickets at the 
starting point. 


Do not fail to secure from the agent at your starting point the 
required certificate. Ask him about it today. Do not wait until 
the day you start to Philadelphia. 


Turn in your ticket at the registration desk immediately 
upon your arrival at Philadelphia. You can not purchase ticket 
at reduced rate for return trip, if your certificate is not prop- 
erly validated at the Convention. 


Do not fail to secure certificate, because unless 250 certifi- 
cates or more are validated no one can secure reduced fare for 
the return trip. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of American Vocational Association “News Bulletin” pub 
lished quarterly at Indianapolis, Indiana, for April 1, 1928 
County of Marion. 

State of Indiana, : 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Z. M. Smith, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and business manager of the American 
Vocational Association “News Bulletin,” and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, American Vocational Association, Room 225, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Editor, Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately there 
under the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 


pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

R. L. Cooley, Director of Vocational Education, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

E. E. Sheldon, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Chas. W. Sylvester, Director of Vocational Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other security 
holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

Z. M. Smirn, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 
March, 1928. 

Mary W. Merritt, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires December 15, 1930.) 

















The American “Liberty’’ Grinder and Attachments 


A fast-cutting, 
powerful tool, 
built to stand up 
under all 
conditions. 


American “Liberty” attachments are very substantial and rigid—hence ac- 
curacy is assured. These Grinders have won the highest endorsement of skilled 
mechanics as well as Vocational Directors. 


Let us quote you on your requirements 








Write for Descriptive Leaflet 











The Milwaukee Circulating Pump & Mfg. Co., 331 Ninth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE SHIP ELECTS OFFICERS 


Captain Phillips Retires after Five Years of 
Service 

The cruise of 1928-29 will see a new captain on the bridge 
and two additional officers in the crew, as a result of the 
election just completed under the direction of Captain 
Phillips. 

In conducting this election, blank nominating ballots were 
mailed from the Pilot House in May to each member of the 
crew. The report of the nominations thus received was sent 
out on June 11, with the official ballot for the election of 
officers, to be returned on or before July 23. The result 
of the election thus conducted was as follows: 

Waldo C. Wright 

Ed. Cherry 
Second Mate Fred Bishop 
Log Officer L. L. Simpson 
Purser Gordon E. James 
Radio Officer Arthur Dean 
Steward W. H. Milliken, Jr. 
Director Eastern Arts Assn W. H. Milliken, Jr. 
Director Western Arts Assn. F. C. Lampe 

All officers were thus re-elected except the captain. The 
directors of the Eastern Arts and Western Arts Associations 
are newly created positions. 


Captain 
First Mate 


In the rominations Captain Phillips received a prepon- 
derance of votes, but “did not choose to run” for another 
term. He has held the office continuously since the launch- 
ing of the craft at the meeting of the Vocational Association 
of the Middle West in St. Louis, January 18, 1924. The most 
significant feature of the recent election was his letter to the 
crew, in which he declined to be a candidate, as follows: 
Dear Member of the Crew: 

In declining to once more be a candidate for “Captain” 
of “The Ship,” I am not ungrateful for the honor of having 
served you for several years in that capacity. It is a great 
honor, a great privilege, and to me, personally, was a great 
pleasure. 

It is unfair, however, to make the honor a permanent one. 
Our newer and younger members are entitled to a chance at 
this great honor. 

During my incumbency of the office of “Captain” I 
have had the loyal cooperation of every member of “The 
Ship,” as well as friendiy assistance from the management 
of every educational commercial exhibit. 

The basic feature of “The Ship,” to render a hearty serv- 
ice to the educational associations of this country has been 
maintained to the mutual benefit of the associations and 
“The Ship.” 

In stepping down from the “bridge” to the “deck” I do 
so with a desire to be of service to the “crew” as well as to 
those we term “landlubbers’ and “pirates,” both of them 
being affectionate terms. 

If my experience will be of any benefit to my successor 
or to any other member of “The Ship” it will be only neces- 
sary to request my service. 

Members of the crew! Your captain salutes you, and 
awaits the opportunity to salute his successor at the in- 
stallation of officers to be held at the Benjamin Franklin 


¥ 

a 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., during the convention of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. 

In conclusion, I would urge that the good old ship con- 
tinue to sail on through the great educational field flying 
the banners of progress, honcsty and service. As Kipling 
puts it: 

“When crew and captain understand each other to the core, 
It takes a gale and more than a gale to put their ship ashore; 
For the one will do what the other commands, although 

they are chilled to the bone, 
And both together can live through weather that neither 

could face alone.” 

Nautically yours, 
(Signed) F. K. PHi.vips, 
CAPTAIN 


THE ALVAN T. 
SIMONDS AWARDS 


ior the best essays on selected economic subjects 
conducted by 
Tuk AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association announces $1,500 
in prizes for the best essays on the subject 


Reducing the Costs of Distribution 


These awards have been established by Mr. Alvan T. 
Simonds, President, Simonds, Saw & Steel Company for the 
following purposes: 

1. To arouse a more general interest in the subject of 
cconomics as related to individual and general welfare. 

2. To increase the general understanding of the applica- 
tion of economic principles to business. 

Awards 
1. To a business executive, for the best essay, a first prize 
of 31,000 
To a senior in college, or to a graduate student, or an 
instructor of less than assistant professor grade, for the 
best essay, a first prize of $500. 

Papers must be in the hands of the Managing Director of 
the American Management Association, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York, N. Y., on December 31, 1928. 

The essays must be written in English and three type- 
written copies must be submitted. An assumed name should 
be at the end of each sheet. Essays should not be less than 
3,000, nor more than 8,000 words in length 

A sealed envelope with the assumed name on the outside 
ind containing the real name and address should accompany 
each essay submitted. 

The essays must be original and not previously published 
ind must not be published nor used in any similar contest 
before the prizes in this contest are awarded. 

The prize-winning essays and the copyrights thereof shall 
become the property of the donor upon payment of the 
prizes 

The decision of the judges must be accepted by all con- 
cerned as final 


The Gregg Publishing Company deeply regrets to an- 
nounce that Maida Gregg, Vice-President of the Company 
and wife of John Robert Gregg, the author of the system oi 
shorthand bearing his name, passed away at their London 
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home Thursday, June 28. Mrs. Gregg had been in England 
for the past three months, where she contracted pleurisy 
which developed into pneumonia. 

Mrs. Gregg was born in Missouri within a stone’s throw 
from the_birthplace of Mark Twain, of whom she was a 
great admirer and who was at one time her teacher. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregg were married on June 3, 1899, in Chicago, 
where they lived for nine years. With the establishment of 
the New York Office of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
they moved to New York where they have since resided. 
With the purchase of a chain of schools and the formation 
of the Gregg Publishing Company Limited in Great Britain, 
it was found necessary for them to spend about five months 
of each year there. 

For many years Mrs. Gregg took an active part in the 
affairs of the Company and her keen business ability has 
always been recognized by those with whom she came in 
contact. As a hostess, Mrs. Gregg was supreme, and it was 
the regret of all that during the past few years her health 
has been such as to limit her activity in this respect. She 
had that unique ability to surround herself with people who 
achieved success, and in her drawing room would be found 
many from the profession of letters and the arts. Mrs. Gregg 
was a member of the Twelfth Night Club, The National 
Arts Club, the English-Speaking Union, in New York, and 
of The American Women’s Ciub and The Forum Club, 
London. The funeral services were held on July 12 in New 
York at the Church of the Transfiguration. 


SHORTHAND IN 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Some indication as to what some of the American 
troops, now stationed in China, are doing with their 
spare time between revolutions is given by a report from 
the North China Star, local newspaper of Tientsin, 
China. The headline reads, ‘“Tientsin Writers Win Cer- 
tificate in American Test. Shorthand Experts Honored,” 
etc., and in detail tells of the awards made to those who 
have taken up the study of shorthand under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Grace Norman, “who by the way of cele- 
brating their success in the American system, is present- 
ing a handsome loving cup for the house sports of Tien- 
tsin Grammar School.” 

Of the instructor, the newspaper goes on, “Tiring of 
inactivity, Mrs. Norman, who has never worked in an 
office, took up the study of shorthand as a hobby two 
years ago, and has accomplished a lot of good in the city 
with the money she has received.” Concluding, it says, 
“While teaching the military classes, both British and 
American, last winter, she gave the proceeds of the 
funds to All Saints Church. The cup for the water polo 
at the swimming club was given by Mrs. Norman as a 
tribute to the success of a group who won certificates in 
shorthand. Mrs. Norman has now won the Gregg Short- 
hand Gold Seal Teachers’ Certificate, the highest honor 
among professional teachers, and was awarded a solid 
gold and pearl pin by the Art and Credentials Depart- 
ment of the Gregg Writer as a tribute of appreciation 
for the work she has accomplished in China. 

Among the winners of the shorthand awards were 
Ralph Bauknight of the 15th Infantry; Miss Evelyn 
Mericle of the American Hospital of the 15th Infantry; 
William Thompson of the British Military Post; F. W. 
Robertson, T. Hardy, John W. Stephenson and W. Pat- 
erson, all of the East Yorkshire Regiment. 


BRITISH PUPILS WILL TOUR CANADA 


Three students of the Gregg Schools of Great Britain have 
been included among the winners of the $100,000 Empire 
Free Travel and Scholarship Scheme of the London Daily 
Sketch who will tour Canada from coast to coast, according 
to word received here today. 

The winning Gregg students are Alwyn L. Chinchan, four- 
teen years old, of Brighton; Mary W. Inglis, fifteen years 
old, of Glasgow; and Donald S. Pott, of Manchester, seven- 
teen years old. These “young ambassadors,” as they are 
called by the Prince of Wales, are invited to visit his ranch 
in Alberta. They will cover 15,000 miles by sea and land, 
accompanied by Lady Marjorie Dalrymple, sister of the 
Earl of Stair, and Kenneth Lindsay, ex-President oi the 
Oxford Union Society. 

Miss Chinchan was awarded an additional £25 for “pocket 
money” by the local Cinema, and £10 by the school’s or- 
ganization. The schools also awarded £10 each to the two 
other winning members. Each of these winners had pre- 
viously secured a scholarship in the Gregg Schools. 


IRISH FREE STATE NOW OFFERS 
BACHELOR OF COMMERCE DEGREE 


For the first time in the history of the country the Irish 
Free State offers the degree of Bachelor of Commerce in- 
cluding among the subjects required, shorthand and type- 
writing. Announcement has just been made by Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, of the awarding of the first dezree of its kind 
to Miss Elizabeth A. Berry, a graduate of the Grezg School, 
Dublin. Considerable credit is given in commercial educa- 
tion circles for this modern step by the Faculty of Trinity 
College, to Dr. John F. Burke, Inspector of Commercial 
Subjects for the Irish Free State. 














MACHINE WORK 


y 


THERON J. PALMATEER 


“Nr. PALMATEER has written a book which 
should prove indispensable to the shop 
te2cher in machine-shop practice. Without 
sacrificing its essentially practical charac- 
ter, the book contains considerable detailed 
information about fundamental machine- 
shop practices.”—Vocational Education— 
25 working drawings, 40 halftones, and 150 
line illustrations. 





$2.25, postpaid 
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EDUCATION and PRINTING are twins, progressing together, and 
jointly uniting to make for better citizenship and the enjoyment of life 


A Master Craftsman 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, printer, idealist, statesman, inventor, 
patriot and educator, secured his education through PRINTING 


O other industrial arts subject is so well fitted 
N to be included in education, whose objective 
is cultural, as is Printing. Invented at a time when 
illiteracy was general and education was confined 
to a favored few, Printing has been and is now the 
tool by which knowledge and information are ex- 
tended, by means of books and newspapers and 
magazines, to the masses. 

Printing is also one of the leading vocational 
subjects in the schools. The work of the printer is 
mentally stimulating and offers unlimited oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Rated third in economic 


importance among the industries of the country, 
printing offers attractive careers in many lines— 
typographic, mechanical, artistic, or business. 

Printing is the one industrial subject that is suit- 
able for any type of school. Its installation require 
ments are few and the initial and maintenance costs 
are less than for most industrial subjects, yet its 
educational benefits are greater. 

As a modern educator you are probably con 
sidering the installation of a printing equipment. 
Write today for information regarding suitable 
printing outfits for schools. 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, Evucation DeparTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 


JERSEY CITY,N. J. 
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Knowlton St. 


PARKS 


Carpenter 
Shop 
Special 
$495.00 
with 
2-H.P. Meter 


and 
Band Saw, Lathe, 
Jointer, Rip and 
C. C. Saws, 
Shaper and 
Mortiser 


Real Value for School Shops 
Well guarded, ball bearings throughout, 


independent units. Backed by 40 years’ ex- 
perience in building reliable woodworking 
machinery. All kinds of machines for your 


M. T. Dept. 
Parks Woodworking Machine Co. 


Write for Catalog. 


1530-1550 


Cincinnati, O. 
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THE CENTURY VOCATIONAL 


FARM 
MECHANICS 


A Guide-book for Students and Farmers, by 
A. M. Field, R. W. Olson, and V. E. Nylin 


SERIES 


A manual which gives complete directions for 
doing the mechanical jobs which confront the 
modern farmer. Over one hundred jobs are de- 
scribed and analyzed. The instructions for doing 
cach job are so simple and practical that the ave- 
rage student could follow the directions without 
assistance from a teacher. The book is illustrated 
with over 250 diagrams and reproductions of 
photographs. 

You are invited to write for a more complete ac- 

count of this manual. A circular giving a full 


description and the table of contents will be mailed 
free on request. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








Three Scientificall 
Constructed Texts for 
Advanced Stenographic 
Training 


RATIONAL DICTATION 


By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth, $140 
WRITTEN by two of the best-known short- 
hand teachers in America, 505 business let- 
ters and 56 articles, rich in business pro- 
cedure and cultural content. Arranged ac- 
cording to a gradual progression in syllabic 
intensity. Not a substitute for, but a com- 
panion to, Gregg Speed Studies. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
PROJECTS 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 
208 pages; cloth, $1.20 
FEW stenographers can look back to a year’s 
‘on the job’ that added to their 
experience as much as is learned by com- 
pleting the 180 Rational Typewriting proj- 
ects on business letter writing, manuscripts, 
tabulations, invoices, and legal papers. 


training 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
416 pages; cloth, $1.40 


MANY stenographers are secretaries and 
many secretaries are stenographers. Every 
stenographer, to be well trained, should be 
taught the duties and the responsibilities of 
the secretary. You will find in the 1928 
edition of Secretarial Studies a complete and 
teachable reproduction of the busy life of 
the present-day secretary. 


Order samples from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Franciaco 
Toronto London 

















—the kind of 
mechanical drawing 
A instruction needed 
é by /th-, 8th-, and 9th 
¥ grade students 








The chief aim of the course is to teach visualiza- 
lion; to strengthen constructive imagination; to 
form habits of accuracy; to teach the student to 
make good pencil drawings; and to teach him to 





A read working drawings with facility and rapidity. 
Much space is devoted to straight-line drawing be- 
yo fore attempting compass work. 


SIMPLIFIED 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 





y : 1 Textbook for Beginners 

By THURMAN C. CROOK 
& Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, South Bend 
& Central Junior High School and South Bend 
> Vecational School. 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Arts Series 
155 pages, 9x6", illustrated $1.25 


By using a textbook, all students get the same 
: amount of information; each student is allowed to 
advance as fast as his ability will permit him; and 
when the student is absent from class, upon his re- 
turn, he may resume his work in the usual manner 
without disturbing the order of the class. If a new 
student joins the class late in the term, he fits into 
the course, and does not take all of the instruc- 
tor’s time in making his start. 








Each Drawing Has a Lesson Sheet Facing It 


Each drawing has a Lesson Sheet facing it so 
that the student need not turn leaves of the book 
to find the needed information. 





The Lesson Sheet consists of Information, Meth- 

ods of Procedure, and a List of Questions. With 

a the aid of the Lesson Sheet, lecture work on the 

part of an instructor is reduced to a minimum; 

students receive more individual attention; much 

time is saved; and teaching as well as learning is 
made easier and more effective. 

The book is bound to oceasion considerable in- 

terest and discussion. Let us send you a copy on 

approval. 





McGRAW- HILL 








FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on approval Crook’s SIMPLIFIED MECHAN- 
ICAL DRAWING, $1.25, postpaid. I agree to return the book if 
it is not adopted in my classes, or to remit for it. 


Name 
Address 
School 


Official Position 
AVA 9-1-28 
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A Versatile 
Saw that Rips 
Cross - Cuts - Miters 


THE PLANER SAW—made by SIMONDS 
is the most recent improvement in circular 
saws. Hundreds of them are in use in 
schools, woodworking shops and furniture 
factories. 

Made of high-grade steel, and of special 
design, this saw cross-cuts, rips and miters. 
It stands fast hand feed and cuts almost as 
smooth as a planer knife. 

Order them from any Simonds branch 

office or service station. 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 


‘The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832— FITCHBURG, MASS 


Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal 
Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York City Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. 
Lockport, N. Y. Toronto, Ont. 
Memphis, Tenn. Vancouver, B. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. St. John, N. B. 


SIMONDS 
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